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For the Companion. 
MY FIRST HUNT. 
By Sarah P. Brigham. 

My name is Jasper Cooper. I was not a mod- 
el boy. My share of original sin was a liberal 
one, and between the good and the evil in me, 
the balance, I am sorry to say, very often bent 
the wrong way. For the benefit of others, Iam 
going to make a particular confession in one 
instance, and show how my bad conduct brought 
ne trouble and lasting repentance. 

On my thirteenth birthday I received two 
presents that made me feel proud and rich. One 
was a small gun from my Uncle Philip, with 
plenty of powder and shot. It was accompanied 
with the timely caution, “that firearms were dan- 
gerous weapons unless very carefully handled.” 
The other gift was a fine spaniel from my father. 

The boy is a rare one whose happiness is not 
complete with a gun and a dog—and I was not 
one of the rare ones. 

A week later, one bright, cool autumn morn- 
ing, as I was standing by the gate just after 
breakfast, Nathan Bagley, an intimate friend of 
nine, though a little older than myself, came 
along and accosted me. 

“Good-morning, Jasper. So you are getting 
upin the world. They say you’ve got a gun and 
a dog.” 

“I suppose that’s so!’’ I answered, with pride 
and pleasure. 

Nathan langhed at my vrowy appurcnt antiafas 
tion, and said, “Look here, I’m going hunting in 
Blake’s woods this afternoon. Come, go with 
me, There’s plenty of small game there, We'll 
have a bag full before night.” 

“T can’t. I must go to school.” 

“Get excused. You can do that easy enough.” 

“No. Mr. Lowe won’t excuse scholars with- 
out a note from one of their parents, and father 
is out of town.” 

“Your mother will write one for you.” 

“She’s been sick two days and can’t sit up.” 

Nathan looked disappointed. “Look here, 
Jasper,’ he said, after thinking a moment, 
“you're sharp cnough. You can contrive a way 
togo, [know. I'll be ready just after dinner.” 

Nathan went home, and I went into the house. 
To be called “sharp” was a compliment that 
weighed more with me in my tempted state of 
mind, than any fears of doing wrong. I wanted 
to go hunting, and my whole thought was how 
Icould contrive to go. 
a note, requesting a release from school-duties, 


from either of my parents, and what would do 


ag a substitute? 


Suddenly the thought came, Why not write 
a note yourself, and sign your father’s name? 
Iwas an indifferent speller, but a good penman, , 
and [ was certain I could counterfeit my father’s 


handwriting. 


{searched his desk and found an account-book 
that had been written by him. This I placed on 
the table before me in my room, and for full half 
an hour [ was completely engrossed in attempts 
I succeeded at last 
(as [thought) remarkably well, and produced a 


to imitate the chirography. 


heat, carefully-worded note, so complete a coun: 


terfeit that I was sure Mr. Lowe would never 


doubt its genuineness. 


My chief difficulty, however, was in the signa- 
ture, Iwas puzzled to decide exactly how father 


wrote his name at the bottom of his letters. 


had bronght him letters from the post-office di- 
tected “Mr. Asa Cooper,” “Hon. Asa Cooper,” 
and “Asa Cooper, Esq.;’? but whether he would 
put one of these titles to his own signature was 
I tried to find some 
of his old letters to guide me, but the three I had 
Teceived from him while I was at Uncle Philip’s, 
had been mislaid or destroyed. After much de- 


a question I could not settle. 


liberation, I wrote as follows: 


on Lowe: Dear Sir,—Will you Oblige m 
em ising my son Jasper from school this P. ¥ 
tis Studies are Wearing upon him, and I thin 
@ needs more open air and xersise. 
Very Truly Yours, Hon. AsA Cooper.” 


It was impossible to get 


MY FIRS’ 


I read this three times, to be sure there was 
no inaccuracy in it. The capitals and punctua- 
tion seemed to me to be correct, and on the 
whole, I was very well satisfied with my produc- 


tion. I took my hat and books : saa 
school. y and books and hurried to 


Just after the morning session I presented my 
note to Mr. Lowe, and watched him narrowly as 
he read it. I noticed that a faint smile stole over 
his face, but as he gave me without a question 
the permission I desired, I supposed he had no 
doubt of its genuineness. Home I went, jubilant 
enough; ate a hurried dinner; called my dog; 
and with my new gun on my shoulder, started to 
find my friend Nathan, He was expecting me, 
“How did you get excused from school?’ he 
eagerly inquired. 

“O, easy enough. I wrote a note and signed 
father’s name to it, and it took the master in 
completely.” 

“You’re a sharp one,” said Nathan again. 

We soon reached the woods. The trees were 
just tinged with the gold and purple of autumn, 
and every now and then a bird or squirrel was 
seen hopping from branch to branch. Nathan 
fired at a bluejay, and though it did not drop to 
the ground, as he confidently expected, one of its 
tail-feathers did, which convinced him that he 
had almost made ‘‘a good shot.’? His next was 
better. He killed a woodpecker, and considered 
it quite an achievement. 

“Why don’t you let drive at something?” said 
ie. “There are plenty of birds.” 

“Tm not going to shoot pretty birds that do 
no harm,” I said, proudly. “Ill kill partridges 
if I kill anything, for they are good to eat, and 
such birds as crows and hen-hawks, that do mie 
chief.” 

Nathan laughed. 

“Tt isn’t best to be too particular,’’ he said. 

I stopped, and was upon the point of taking 
out the ramrod from my gun in order to put in 
powder and shot. 

“What, isn't your gun loaded?” exclaimed 
Nathan, in surprise. ‘You’re a queer hunter, 
anyhow!” 

“What's the odds?’ I answered, with spirit. 
“T guess there’s time enough to load my gun.” 

“Look, there’s game for you!’’ said Nathan, 
laughing. 


I 








My eye followed the direction to which he 
pointed, and, to my surprise, I saw about fifteen 
rods from us, a little shrivelled old woman in a 


T HUNT, 





jured her property. I could not, however, show 
that the accusation was false, and was punished | 
by Mr. Lowe for the supposed offence. Since 
then I had felt very angry with old Lucy Robin- 
son, and the idea of retaliation at once occurred 


Without a moment’s hesitation, I put my gun 
to my shoulder and levelled it at her. 

“You told Mr. Lowe a wicked lie about me, 
and I’ll shoot you!” I cried, in a loud voice. 
Nathan, in the meantime, caught a glimpse of 
a woodehuck making for its hole. He had not 
yet finished charging his gun after firing at the 
woodpecker, and believing mine to be unloaded, 
he started to run; but in doing so, he pushed me 
and jostled my arm, causing a sudden pressure 
upon the trigger, and to my horror, the gun, 
still pointed at Lucy Robinson, gave a loud re- 
port! 

The old woman screamed and staggered, and 
blood appeared trickling from her sleeve! She 
stared 1 moment, pale and terror-stricken, and 
then, clasping a hand over the wound, fled 
towards her home, moaning and crying with 
pain. 





Nathan and I gazed after her retreating figure, 
and then looked with horror into each other's 
eyes. “You hit her!’? exclaimed Nathan, wildly. 

“I only meant to frighten her! I didn’t mean 
to kill her! I didn’t know my gun was loaded!” 
I gasped. 


Nathan, greatly alarmed. 

“Where can I go??? I asked, an icy tremor 
running through me. 
| I don’t know; but you’ve hurt old Lucy, and 
they'll think you meant to kill her. If she dies, 
you’ll be tried for murder, and maybe get hung. 
You’re in an awful fix, Jasper. I wouldn’t 
stay round here, anyhow!” 

Evidently Nathan was too much excited to be 
a wise counsellor, and as we left the woods, I 
tried to look the calamity fullin the face. I still 
had enough of my wits about me to know that 
if I fled from suspicion, I should only involve 
myself in greater difficulties, but I was quite un- 
certain what course to pursue, 

For more than an hour we wandered about 
over the fields and down the road. I dared not 
go home, and a thousand forebodings tortured 
me, As we were going over the bridge, the clat- 
tering of hoofs was heard coming rapidly to- 





| ingly upon me. 


€| ported to Mr. Lowe that I had broken her win- 


: dows one day during a recess of school hours. 
| This was false. 


| thin, faded dress and red hood. Her name was | 
| Lucy Robinson, and her eyes were fixed scowl- 
A few weeks before she had re-| his hand on my shoulder. 


I had sometimes teased her | 
| by petty tricks; but had never in any way in-! made no attempt at explanation, but followed | 


wards us, and in another moment Sheriff Clapp 
appeared. He leaped from his horse, and laid 


“Jasper Cooper, I arrest you,” said he, “for 
intent to kill Lucy Robinson. Come with me.” 
The blood seemed to curdle in my veins. I 


him in despairing silence. 
my side. 

“I know where he is taking me to,” I said, in 
a hoarse voice. ‘I’m on my way to the lockup; 
and I want you, Nathan, to go to my house and 
tell Margaret Connor what has happened. ‘Tell 
her to keep it from mother, by all means, for it 
will make her worse; but as soon as father gets 
back, I want to see him.” 

“I will,” responded Nathan, dolefully. 

The “lockup” was a temporary prison in the 
basement of a large public building. It had a 
barred window, and a strong iron door. Into 
this place I was conducted, and as the key was 
turned, and the shades of evening shut out the 
day, all light and hope seemed to leave me. I 
passed a dreadful night of solitude, suspense 
and forebodings. 

Morning came at last. I knew that my father 
was expected in the early train, and that Nathan 
would at once inform him of all that had hap- 
pened, and [ listened with strained ears for his 
footsteps. But he did not come. 

Early in the afternoon my prison door was 

opened, and I was conducted to Esquire Ham- 
mond’s office. The room was full, and my eyes 
first rested on Lucy Robinson, waiting to accuse 
me. Her arm was in a sling, and her face was 
dark and wrathful. Her evidence against me 
was strong and conclusive, and visibly affected 
her hearers. 
_-Nathan was next questioned, and testified 
supposed my gun was unloaded, for ] was just 
making preparations to load it when the woman 
appeared. And he repeated the words that had 
passed between us about it before Lucy came in 
sight. 

Dr. Hall then produced the ball he had extract- 
ed from the woman’s arm, and said that it fitted 
my gun exactly. 

My turn came next. 
of the evidence against me. 
grave charge of intent to murder. I well knew 
Esquire Hammond was not my friend. In my 
earlier boyhood he once saw me on his fence 
picking a few pears from his tree, and had since 
then always regarded me with suspicion. I was 
indeed in a net of difficulties; but the very dis- 
tress of the moment collected and strengthened 
my faculties, and gave me desperate fluency of 
speech. 

My defence in substance, of course, was that I 
had not thought of injuring Lucy Robinson. My 
gun was not loaded when I pointed it at her. I 
had been punished once in consequence of her 
false accusation, and following a momentary im- 
pulse to tease, I had tried to frighten her, and 


Nathan walked by 


I felt the terrible weight 
I had to meet the 


“Yow ll be arrested for this! You'll have the} my gun went off only when Nathan accidentally 
sheriff after you! You'd better clear out!” said | ran against me, I testified further that I pos- 


sessed only powder and shot, and that I did not 
| know where the ball came from, nor who had 
| loaded my gun with it. 

| Esquire Hammond listened with marked atten- 
| tion, and I was hopeful that I had made a favor- 
| ble impression. He then cross-examined me as 
| follows: 

“Where is your father?” 

“He is in Rhode Island.” 

“When did he go?” 

“Day before yesterday.” 

“Does he approve of boys of your age using 
firearms ?” 

“Yes, sir, if carefully handled,” I boldly re- 
plied. 

“How happened it that you were out hunting, 
instead of being in school?” The Judge’s eyes 
were fixed penetratingly on me. 

“Mr. Lowe excused me,”’ I answered. 
| “At either of your parents’ request?” 
| “My father’s.” 
| Did your father see Mr. Lowe, and request a 

leave of absence for you?” 
“No, sir.” 
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“How did Mr. Lowe know of his wishes? 
| “TI took a note.” 
“From your father?” 
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“Yos—sir,” hesitatingly. 

“Did he write the note?” 

At this question my heart began to beat vio- 
lently, and the blood mounted higher and higher, 
till I knew that my face must be a bright scarlet. | 

“Did your father write the note?”’ again ques- 
tioned Esquire Hammond, authoritatively. 

“Yes—I believe so-—-yes—I— saw him.” 

“Where were you when he wrote it?” 

“In —in the library,’ I faltered out, hardly 
conscious of what | was saying. 

Esquire Hammond put his hand in his pocket, 
and drew out a folded paper and opened it. I 
recognized it at once, and my knees began to 
knock one against the other, for it was the note 
I had presented to Mr. Lowe. 

“Is this the paper you gave to Mr. Lowe?” he 
continued, holding it out to me. 

**Yes, sir.” 

“Mr. Lowe tells me,’’ continued Esquire Ham- 
mond, that he “excused you from attending 
school because of this written request from your 
father. When did your father write it?’’ 

“Just before I went to school yesterday morn- 
ing,” I faltered, beginning to forget what I was 
about. 

“You say,” said Esquire Hammond, sternly, 
“that he has been in Rhode Island since day be- | 
fore yesterday, and yet you saw him write this | 
yesterday morning. Now which of these state- 
ments is true, and which false?” 

I made no reply. My words and wits com-| 
pletely deserted me. I had condemned myself. | 
Esquire Hammond read the note aloud, anda 
long and hearty laugh, as he ended with ‘Hon, 
Asa Cooper,” burst from the people who were | 

present, 

I burst into tears, The wrong act I had com- 
mitted in counterfeiting father’s writing, was a 
strong witness against me, and had destroyed all 
confidence in my statements. [read in Esquire 
Hammond's face that a hard verdict would come 
from his lips, and the horrors of jail life rose 
vividly before me. With a shuddering fear, I 
thought of my parents, and what dreadful dis- 
tress my disgrace would cause them. Perhaps 
it would be the death of my sick mother. [| 
stood overcome with grief and despair. 


’ 


Just then a loud, prolonged whistle announced 
the approach of the incoming train, Father was 
doubtless a passenger in it. I cast an imploring | 
glance at Nathan. He hurried out, and I knew 
he would speedily return with him. | 

At that instant Jonathan Morris, one of our | 
neighbors, entered the office. His face was 
flushed, and his breath came deep and quick, as 
if he had been running. 

He tixed his eyes for an instant encouragingly | 
upon me, and then asked permission of Esquire 
Hammond to speak. Then he said, in a loud 
voice,— 

“Nathan Bagley has just told me that Jasper 
Cooper's trial is going on, and I am here to tes- 
tify that he did not know that his gun was 
loaded.”’ 

How my heart bounded at these words of hope! 

“[ saw a fox,” continued Jonathan, “prowl- | 
ing about my turkey-yard. [ran over and bor- 
rowed Jasper’s gun of Margaret Connor, Before 
I could get back and load it, the fox was gone; 
but when I carried the 
still in it.’”’ 

Jonathan Morris was 


gun home, the ball was 


a highly respected man | 
in the town, and his testimony saved me from | 
being tried for a capital crime. The stern feat-| 
ures of Mr. Hammond relaxed, and the opinions 
of all who had listened to him were perceptibly 
changed. I was undoubtedly a bad boy, but not | 
so bad as I had seemed, 

After a few more questions, and a little delib- | 
eration, Esquire Hammond gave his verdict as 
follows: 

“For the crime of wantonly frightening Mrs. | 
Lucy Robinson, Jasper Cooper is required to pay a | 
fine of fifteen dollars and the costs of this trial.” 

Father and Nathan had come in while he was | 
speaking, and in time to hear his concluding | 
words, 


| with the warmest thanks, 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








! tablished, and the life record is right, you may! The visitor took 


defy suspicion and conquer false charges; but 
with a bad reputation, it is often impossible for 
even the innocent to get justice.” : 


I have never forgotten the lesson of that day. | 


It taught me to shun dissimulation and arti- 
fice, and since then I have never wilfully told a 
lie. I sought by every means in my power to 
repair the wrong I had done Lucy Xobinson. 
Her wound healed in time, and as father present- 
ed her with a handsome sum of money, besides 


repairing her house, her bitter feelings towards | 


me quite died away. I carefully saved my pock- 
et money, and when Christmas came, purchased 
for her a nice woollen dress, which she received 
From that time to the 
day of her death, I had a true and faithful friend 


| in old Lucy Robinson. 





o> 
For the Companion. 
“MY DARTER JANE.” 
By Jeff L. Harbour. 
The young ladies of “Glenn Academy” were 


j all in the large study-room of that institution, 


assembled for morning prayers. Glenn Acade- 
my was a private and very select institution, and 
the preceptress, Miss Salome Shriver, numbered 
among her pupils the daughters of all the “aris- 
tocracy”’ of Glenn City. 

On the morning above noted, Miss Shriver was 
surprised by the sudden entrance of anew pu- 
pil. She had just risen from her chair, and was 


about to commence reading a chapter from the | 


Bible, when the door of the room flew open, 


without any knock or warning, and in came two 


strangers. 

The first was a very stout, red-faced woman, 
with a monstrous red rose on her bonnet, and 
strings of broad scarlet ribbon tied in a huge 
bow under her chin. A train of 
length, belonging to a costly black silk dress, 
swept out behind her. An India shawl of man- 





ifold and brilliant colors enveloped her broad | 


shoulders, and a profusion of jewelry glittered 


| on her fingers and in her ears. 


Led, or rather dragged, along by this showy 
virago, was the second visitor, a black-eyed, 
rather pretty-looking girl, quite as gaudily 


dressed as her mother, but whose reluctance to | 


enter the school-room betrayed itself plainly in 
her stubborn frowns and spiteful motions. Evi- 
dently the girl had made her mother some 
trouble before they reached the door, which 
might partly account for her being brought in 
with such a disregard for ceremony. 

Forcing the girl forward to the platform where 
Miss Salome stood, the woman wheezed out the 
words, “‘This is my darter Jane.” 

By this time the young ladies were greatly 
amused, and several of them could not suppress 
their laughter, but not the faintest smile dis- 


turbed the severe propriety of Miss Salome’s | 


features. She bowed her head, and stood in dig- 
nified silence. 

“I want to put Jane into your skule,” contin- 
ued the fat lady. 

More decided giggles came from the students, 
and fiercer frowns and twitches from the young- 
er Visitor. 

Miss Salome rapped with her pencil to pre- 
serve order, made another stately bow, and said, 
“I suppose so.” 


marvellous | 





a chair, brushed it carefully, 
and sat down. 

“Set there, Jane,’ she commanded, pointing 
out another seat to her frowning daughter. 

Miss Jane gave her head a defiant little toss, 
and moving the chair as far from her mother as 
she could, plumped herself into it. 

After general exercise, when most of the pu- 
pils had gone to their rooms, Miss Salome again 


turned to her visitors, and addressing the young | 


lady, said, kindly,— 
“What do you wish to study?” 
“Nothing,” snapped Miss Jane. 
“O, of course you don’t want ter study noth- 


in’,”’ exclaimed her mother. “All you want to 


do is t~ gallop round the streets an’ spend mon- 


ey. But I want ye ter study, an’ study you 
shall,”’ 

“IT won't!” said Jane, doggedly. 

“Shut up, you trollop!” cried the woman. 
“You mind me, or it’ll be wuss for ye. Ihaint 
got no more time ter stay, Miss Shriver, but you 
jest put my darter Jane to her books. She can 
read a little, an’ write a little, an’ figger a little. 
| Make her study what you think best for her to 

study. Here’s the money for her twition, an’ a 
term’s board. In three months from to-day I’ll 
come and see her, an’ if she’s been a good girl 
I'll take her hum to spend vacation, and git her 
a green silk dress. But if she haint been a good 
girl, I'll carry her off to the Industrial Skule, as 
sure’s Llive. Tere, Jane, good-bye, an’ you dew 
as I tell ye. Now kiss me, for I’m goin’.”’ 

“T shan’t do it!’? screamed Jane, who was 
|} in a passion of tears. “I won’t stay here, now; 
I won’t! I hate that old maid, there! I hate 
| everybody, and I won’t stay! You're real mean 
}to make me! You’re’— 
| The banging of the door cut her short, for the 
fat woman, in the flutter of excitement, had 
sailed out with all her flashy finery, leaving the 


| as best she could. 
| Not quite daring to follow her mother, the girl 
for some minutes continued to vent her rage in 
| sobs, and hateful invectives, and half-hysterical 
shrieks, until Miss Salome, who endeavored in 
vain to pacify her, heartily repented that she 
| had allowed herself to have anything to do with 
such a refractory pupil. Neither coaxing nor 
| threats availed anything to quiet her, and once 
| the young vixen even struck the preceptress in 
| the face. 
| Such a scene in that peaceful schoolroom was 


la novelty indeed, and good Miss Shriver’s dis 


| gust could only be equalled by the fortitude 
| which carried her through it. With a patience 
and perseverance infinitely to her credit, she 
succeeded at last in partially taming the turbu- 
lent creature, and persuading her to goto her 
| room. 





| fires, wert up to “darter Jane’s” room with a 
| bucket of coal, in the evening, that young lady 
| turned upon him and said,— 

“Look here, bub, have you got an old suit of 
clothes that you don’t wear any more? If you 
have I want to buy them to send toa poor boy 

| of about your size.” 

“T guess Lean find you a suit of mine that I 
don’t wear any more,”’ said the boy. 

| “All right,” said Jane; “bring them te me to- 
| morrow evening, and I'll give you five dollars 





“Yes,” replied the woman, “that’s what I’ve | for them.” 


come for. I want my darter made into a lady; 


| The next evening the boy took the clothes up 


and of course she can’t be no kind of a lady till | to Jane’s room. 


| she gits book larnin’, can she?” 


Miss Salome replied,— 

“A good education is of priceless value, but 
book learning alone will not make a lady.” 

“Yes, yes, I know what you mean,” piped 
out the woman. “A body might swoller a dic- 
tionary and yit be a fool. I know that; but as 
you say, ‘a good eddication is a good thing.’ I 
never had none myself, an’ I’ve felt the want on’t, 
so ’m bound my darter shall be eddicated, an’ 
I’m rich enough to pay for’t. The hussy says 


During the two days of Miss Headstrong’s 
school life she had condescended to be peaceable, 
preserving a sullen silence at exercises and 
meals, Fiercely determined to escape, sooner or 

| later, she was only preparing to carry out her 

| plan. 
| None of the young ladies of Glenn Academy 
| were ever allowed to leave the grounds without 

permission from Miss Salome. The grounds 
| were enclosed by a high board fence, and the 
| gate was kept locked. Jane had managed to 





Father took out his pocket-book and | she won't, an’ she don’t want to be a lady, but | find out at what time the chore-boy (who had a 


promptly paid the fine. You may be sure that I| that only makes me more sot upon’t that she | key) usually passed through the gate to go home, 


was thoroughly punished and penitent. 


| shall. I’m going to put her into your skule, an’ 


| and she intended to watch her opportunity, steal 


As we walked home, I confessed, without the | I want you to make her larn. If she won’t study, | out into the yard, and dodge past him in the 


slightest concealment, all the wrong I had done 
in forging his writing to obtain a leave of ab- | 


I jest want you to take a stick to her.” 
The idea of prim Miss Salome taking a switch 


| darkness, having first of all, of course, donned 
|the male garments which the unsuspecting 


sence from school, and then ina moment of re-! to a young lady “to make her larn,” was so ut-| youngster had sold her. 


sentful mischief, pointing my gun at an old! 
woman, and threatening her with the disastrous | 
result now so well known. 

“My son,’’ said he, very seriously, “you now | 
see the value of a good name. You prejudiced 
old Lucy Robinson against you by teasing her. | 


feited destroyed your character for truth, With | 
only your ewn word to heln von in this prial, | 
Vv 


made against you jood name has been es- 


terly ridiculous that nearly every student in the 
room broke into a titter. Miss Salome jerked 
her bell with a quick ring, and said, sharply,— 


“Young ladies, lam sorry you so utterly for- 


get yourselves as to violate the rules of courtesy 
before a stranger. 


evening. 
“Please be seated, madam. 


ceiving your daughier into my school.” 


Those who have laughed | 
You forfeited Esquire Hammond’s confidence by | will go to their rooms immediately after general 
robbing his pear tree; and the note you counter- exercise, and remain there until six o’clock this 


In a few minutes 
you could not have escaped the heavy charge [ will make all necessary arrangements for re- | 


Half an hour later, that same evening, the 
| reckless girl, arrayed in her shabby disguise, 
| made her way down stairs, and stood in the 
| shadow of the outer door, waiting for the boy to 
appear. But her wild scheme, having succeeded 
thus far, met an unexpected check. The chore- 
boy had already gone home. 
| She lingered as long as she dared, and then 
half decided to go back to her room, She would 
tear np the bed-clothes, and tie them inside her 
window, to swing down by. But just as she was 
j making up her mind to this, she saw an ash- 





| 


“old maid’ to manage her rebellious offspring | 









When the academy chore-boy, who tended the 


| barrel in one corner of the yard, and determined 
| to make a trial of the fence. Climbing won 
| this barrel, and reaching a high string-picce oye; 
| her head, she struggled to the top, and let hey. 

self down on the outside, for a wonder without 
| breaking her bones. 

The next morning, while Miss Shriver and hey 
| young ladies were at breakfast, “darter Jane’s” 
| fat mother marched excitedly into the hall, hold. 
|ing by the arm a ragged and rather singular. 
| looking boy. The escape of Jane had of course 
been discovered in the academy, and her suddey 
| entrance with her nrother naturally produced a 
| great sensation. 
| “Pye fetched her back,” shouted the woman, 
| “Here she is. I made her wear the same rig she 
sane home in. I told her I’d show her afore 
you all, an’ see if she’s got any shame. Look at 
her! She got these ere duds from your chore 
boy, Miss Shriver, an’ paid him money, an’ lied 
tohim. Now I want you to take her back, av’ 
shet her up, an’ feed her on bread an’ water,” 

“Madam,” said Miss Salome, “I am obliged 
to say that I must utterly refuse to receive your 
daughter again into this school.” 

“Goodey!”? muttered reckless Jane, from un- 

| der her ragged chore-boy cap. 

| “Goodey, is it?” shrieked the enraged and 

| thwarted mother, hustling her hopeless offspring 

ltowards the door. “IU teach ye, then. Ye 

wouldn’t stay here an’ behave, an’ be a lady, an’ 
to the Industrial you shall go. You wait till we 

| git hum, an’ won’t I tune ye, though!” 

| And the fat woman paused from sheer want of 
breath. As she left the hall she turned to the 
preceptress and called out,— 

| “Pll thank ye to git my darter’s things ready, 

| an’ I'll come for ’em to-morrer, an’ the money 

| for her twition an’ board.” 

j; “Certainly,” said Miss Salome, bowing; “they 

| will be ready for you.” 

And then the attendant shut the door. 

| I believe Miss Jane was never sent to the In- 

| dustrial School, though she persisted in her re 

| fusal to acquire any “book Jarnin’,’’ and I am 

| forced to say that she never became a lady, or 

anything else that was worthy of respect. 





| 





| 
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For the Companion. 
FPRED’S ESCAPE. 


By Theodora R, Jenness, 
| On the morning of December 23, 18—, a tall, 
gaunt boy, mounted on a buckboard, drove up to 
| Mr. Stanly’s cabin door. Fred caught a glimpse of 
him, and hastened out. Leaning down from his 
high seat, the boy addressed him in a confidential 
| tone. 

“T reckon thar’s a tolable fair chance that we kin 
| haul down that bare old hickory the gals hev tricked 
out with green paper folyage, and set up a genooine 

evergreen instead.” 
| “Ah, how's that?” said Fred. “I thought there 

wasn’t an evergreen in this part of the country. 

Where'd you get it?” 

“Wal, heven’t got it yet; but it’s ready for us, 
| growin half-way up a cliff, hundred ’n’ sixty feet 

high. Cliff hangs right over the Marais des Cygues.” 

Fred gave vent to a derisive laugh. 
| ‘Might as well tell me of a crow’s nest on a moun- 
tain in the moon.” 

“Hold on; don’t yer whistle till yer out the 
woods!” said the gaunt boy, coolly. “Injun Pouse 
is goin’ to chop that tree down this mornin’.” 

“Likely yarn. How’s she going to do it?” in- 
quired Fred, incredulously. 

“How? She can tell, p’raps; Ican’t; but she'll 
do it, cause Missoury Bill hes dared her to.” 

“Very well,” cried Fred. “If that’s so, I’m going 
to be in at the death of that tree or Pouse. On your 
way there now?” 

“Sartin. Hopin. But don’t let Nell and the old 
folks knowit. They might think we’s barkin’ Pouse 
on to foolhardiness.”’ 

Lii¥k Kennedy was an old settler in Kansas, hav- 
ing emigrated from “old Kentuck” before he had 
cast off baby-clothes. Fred Stanly was direct from 
Boston. He had come to the prairie late in autumn. 
Fred’s mother was an invalid, and had sought Kan- 
sas to regain her health. Nell was Fred’s pretty 
sister, aged sixteen,—two years older than himself. 

A wild, romantic region lay about the cliff, re- 
minding Fred of old New England. It was three 
miles from any habitation. 

“Ah, there she is!” said Link, as they approached 
the place. Upon a scraggy, pointed rock, jutting 

irectly over the dangerous precipice, sat a wild- 
looking Indian girl, holding in her hand a glittering 
tomahawk. A keen, wintry wind swept over her, 
and the deep river roared below, but Ossepouse 
seemed altogether comfortable and unconcerned. 

“No one knows about it but Bill and us. He ain’t 
here on time. All the better, though. There'll be 
less chance of an accident,” added Link, in 2 low 
tone. 

Pouse left the rock at once on seeing Link, but 
looked at Fred suspiciously. 

“Don’t fly up, Pouse,” said Link, by way of pacl 
fying her. “This feller’s a stranger in these parts, 
and wants to see all the new sights.” 
| The girl did not reply, but went to a hollow stumps 
and began uucoiling a long, stout rope. One end of 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 











this she tied about the trunk of a tree, some distance 
pack from the cliff, and with the other she made a 
Jasso about her waist. Delivering the rope into the 
hands of Link, she motioned him to take his stand 
behind the tree, and then she walked towards the 
cliff. 

Link was a cool-headed fellow, but he hesitated to 
accept the responsibility offered him, of holding the 
@l suspended over the cliff. Pouse frowned, im- 
patient of delay. 

“Wal, go ahead,” Link said, “‘but ef ye meet yer 
death, don’t lay it onter me.” 

Then he stepped behind the tree and hauled back 
the rope till there was a tight straight line between 
him and Pouse. When all was ready, she swung 
from the cliff and descended steadily towards the 
tree. Fred ran to the edge of the precipice, and 
lying down, peered over to watch her progress. | 

“Haul up, Link! She’s made thetrip!’ he called, 
when Pouse had reached the tree. 

Link seeured the rope at the required length, and 
joined Fred on the cliff. 

The evergreen was tall and slender, growing from 
the cliff in an almost parallel direction. Seating 
herself upon the trunk, Pouse removed the lasso 
from her waist and tied it to the stoutest branch. 
Then, with her tomahawk, she was not long in cut- 
ting off the tree. It fell down with a heavy jerk; 
but the stout rope sustained the shock. Pouse stood 
up on the remaining stump, and, looking up in tri- 
umph at the boys, grasped the rope above her head. 

e “We can’t haul ye both up ter oncet. You'll hev 
to wait till the rope comes down agin!” screamed 
Link. 

Pouse smiled contemptuously, and began to scale 
the rope, hand over hand. She was perhaps half- 
way up, When a sudden whizzing sound was heard, 
and the tree crashed downward, plunging Pouse with 
terrible force into the river. Fred uttered a cry of 
horror as she disappeared beneath the water. 

“Lord forgive me! I’ve let her down into the 
jaws of death!” Link exclaimed, remorsefully. 

A coarse, loud laugh was heard close by. 

“Ho, ye precious spooneys! She won’t git drownd- 
ed. "Twould be too good luck. But she won’t git 
the tree ; that’s what I’m lookin’ after.” 

Missouri Bill was leaning on a rock, gazing below 
with a look of satisfaction on his wicked face. The 
first part of his prediction proved correct. Pouse 
soon rose to the surface and swam swiftly down the 
river, towing the tree behind her. 

“Hurrah for the brave Indian girl!” cried Fred, 
applaudingly, as she landed on the bank and made 
the tree secure. 

Before the boys had recovered from their excite- 
ment, Ossepouse sprang up the rocks with dripping 
hair and garments. .Springing to the rope, she ex- 
amined it sharply, and then a wrathful gleam shot 
over her dark face. 

“Rope no break! White devil cut it! Me swap 
back pay,” she muttered, glaring revengefully at 
Missouri Bill. 

“Prove it if ye kin,’ he returned, snapping his 
fingers defiantly at her. 

The girl made no reply, but turned and glided 
down the bank towards the spot where she had left 
the tree. When Link and Fred reached the place, 
she was gone. They placed the tree upon the buck- 
board and hauled it to the old barrack, where the 
young pioneers were to hold their festivities Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Missouri Bill was a young desperado, son of a bor- 
der ruffian, who had helped to make such tragical 
times in Kansas during the Free Soil struggles. The 
old ruffian had died, leaving Bill this counsel: 
“Fight yer way through the world, and don’t never 
give an inch to any livin’ human!” and Bill was try- 
ing to follow his father’s counsel. 

Ossepouse led a wandering, gypsy life, prowling 
about among the white settlers for days together, 
and returning to her tribe as often as the fancy suit- 
edher. She and Bill hated each other fiercely, and 
never failed to show it when they met. 

Christmas Eve arrived. Roaring flames shot up 
from the hickory logs that filled the wide, deep fire- 
place of the old barrack. The precious evergreen, 
Which Ossepouse had procured at such peril, stood 
inthe centre of the room, lit up with candles and 
decked with scarlet winterberries and snowy pop- 
corn balls. The simple home-made presents, which 
the young pioneers had prepared for each other, 
looked very pretty upon the tree. The young folks 
came in crowds, and a large number of the old set- 
tlers, who were frolicsome in humor as the boys and 
girls. 

Promptly upon the scene appeared Missouri Bill, 
armed as usual with bowie-knife and pistol. Al- 
thongh possessing extreme impudence, he was at 
heart a coward, and the presence of the old settlers 
ferved to keep him in comparative subjection, es- 
Pecially as Indian Pouse was absent. 

Link Kennedy and Fred Stanly were appointed to 
distribute the gifts,—Fred to read the names, and 
Link to pass them down. 

As they were about to mount the stile that had 
been built up beside the tree, Link said to Fred, “7 
don’t understand about that queer-lookin’ bag on 
that top limb. ’Twarn’t thar when we locked up the 
barracks and went down to Charley Parsons for the 
matches jest afore candle-lightin’. Some one must 
‘a’ clumb in the winder with the slidin’ panel and put 
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desperado seemed at a loss to comprehend the affair. | dered what made it so, and shuddered. He was led ! 
He untied the bag, looked into it, and instantly a up and tied to it. Then the Indian band struck up 
gleam of avaricious delight overspread his face. | a wild, dirge-like powwow, while Mokohoko, the, 
“T’m in luck, I be!” he cried. | chief, and the medicine man advanced towards him. 
A large set of Indian ornaments was the present | Fred glanced at the old chief, and read no mercy in 
he had received. Missouri Bill at once became the his beastly face. The band ceased playing, and ‘the 
centre of attraction, The young pioneers gathered | medicine man began a horrid mumbling in Fred’s 


about him in a crowd, the old settlers looking on | ear, pointing meanwhile to a pile of fagots that lay 


from the background. 
pressed close up to Bill and began to scrutinize the | 


Fred, in his eagerness, | quite near him. 


When he had finished, the band struck up again. | 


wonderfully strange ornaments. Bill, elated by his | This time it sounded like an exulting jubilee. 


good fortune, became remarkably genial. 


Fred thought the echoes among the timber were | 


“Here, you Boston greenie, want me to trap ye| very loud and long. So the musicians must have | 


out fit for a Governor's fandango?” he inquired. 


| thought, for they ceased playing suddenly, and 


Then he began to deck him with the ornaments. turned their ears towards the timber, listening in- 
There were armlets, rings, a bear-claw necklace, | tently. Mokohoko and every Indian in the camp 
wampum belt, embroidered moccasins, a black ea- | were listening, too. 


| gle feathered head-gear, a beaded robe, &c., and | 


An opposition band was playing near, and another 


last of all, a big pipe, which Fred declined to use, | ruler was hastening to the scene. In a moment 


laughingly declaring ’twould taste too strongly of 
“Big Injun.” 





MOKOHOKO. 


While the process was going on, a tall, red-haired, 
bushy - whiskered man, dressed in buckskin, and 
wearing a Mexican slouch hat, stepped forward. 

“Look here, my young kid,” he said, “likely ye 
don’t know what ye’ve got on thar. Ef thar’s a 
shield and thirty scalp-locks in that bag, Apache 
Joe kin tell ye somethin’ that ye better know.” 

Then he seized the bag and shook it violently. 
shield and thirty scalp-locks fell upon the floor. 

“Humph! I reckoned so, ’Tis the medicine 
man’s outfit, and whoever teches that’’— 

The sentence died unfinished, for on the instant a 
loud scream escaped Nell Stanly’s lips. With a 
blanched and terror-stricken face she stood gazing 
at the barrack door, through which a crowd of hide- 
ous, painted Indians were pressing thick and fast. A 
long, loud whoop resounded through the barrack; 
the Indians leaped forward, brandishing their toma- 
hawks, and while the settlers stood bewildered and 
amazed, Fred Stanly was dragged a captive from 
their sight. 

Instantly the greatest confusion prevailed. Nell 


A 


more Chief Keokuk, followed by a retinue of braves, 
advanced towards Mokohoko and the medicine man. 

Curiously enough, the Sac and Fox Indians had 
two chiefs. Keokuk was the one appointed by the 
government to rule the tribe, while Mokohoko | 
claimed the title on the ground of having inherited 
it from his forefathers. A division of the tribe had 
been the consequence. Mokohoko and his follow- | 
ers, including the sacred medicine man, had located | 
acamp about the headwaters of the Triqua, while | 
Keokuk and his faithful braves had remained on the 
old government reserve two miles below. | 

Keokuk was a grandson of Black Hawk, tall, | 
straight and powerful, with fine majesty upon his | 
countenance. He was attired in a splendid tribal | 
costume, with black eagle feathers waving proudly | 
about his head. The two chiefs presented a marked 
contrast. Keokuk seemed a type of high Indian no- 
bility, while Mokohoko represented the degraded 
savage. } 

A conversation took place between the chiefs 
which may be briefly interpreted thus: Keokuk 
spoke first. 

“Great Father’s chief hear Mokohoko have white 
captive. Ride hard,—reach camp early,—see what 
Mokohoko going to do with prisoner.” 

Mokohoko did not like the interruption; but that 
he stood in awe of Keokuk might have been seen 
from his manner of reply. 

“White captive steal sacred relics—carry them far 
off. Injun ldw say he die.” 

Keokuk seemed surprised at this revelation. He 
also had an Indian’s respect for the great medicine 
man. He cast on Fred a look of withering reproof, 
but said,— 

“White man’s son do Injun great wrong. Injun 
dare not kill him, though. White settlers rise. 
Great Father send army—drive poor Injun from his 
native hunting-ground.” 

Mokohoko grew excited over Keokuk’s interfer- 
ence, and began to reason rapidly. “Injun steal 
horse—break white man’s law—get punished—Injun 
no drive white settler off. Now white man’s son 
break Injun law. Mokohoko say he die!” 

But Keokuk was firm in his decision. He painted 





fell fainting to the floor, while Mr. Stanly, with a 
father’s frenzy, rushed to the door exclaiming, 
“Quick, friends! Give me your help! Rescue my 
boy!” 

With this he started for the corral where his own 
and other horses were secured. 

“Hold on, my new one!” called Apache Joe. 
“Maybe ye know what’s afore ye when ye start out 
agin old Mokohoko and his dirty greaser: ” 

Mr. Stanly halted with a white, anxious face. 
«My son will be murdered unless rescued from those 
Indians!’’ he cried, in a quivering voice. 

“Can’t say but I ’gree with ye thar,”’ returned 
Apache Joe. “It’s death with the plains fellers to 
whoever meddles with their religious fixins, and 
these Sac and Fox bucks aint goin’ to be much easier, 
peaceable as they’ve been here before. If we’re go- 
in’ to meddle with them, we must rouse the folks on 
the Reserve and git some shootin’ irons tergether 
afore we kin light down on the Injun camp.” 

Then turning to two stout boys who stood near, he 
added, “Here, Starks, you mount the bay geldin’ 
and skin out fer upper Salt Crick settlement. You, 
Butts, onter yer swift mustang and slide fer Bacon’s 
Squat and notify him and his five sons that thar’s 
business on hand. Link Kennedy kin go down the 
river to the lower settlement and rouse the valley. 

Fred’s first Christmas Eve in Kansas was a strange 
one. Lying in an Indian wickie, he felt as if a hor- 
rible nightmare had fallen on him. Two hideous 
Indians watched over him, and through the long 
night he slept but little, and iooked forward with 
fear for the approach of morning. 

It seems that Ossepouse had robbed the medicine 
man, and had intended that the stolen articles should 
be found in the possession of Missouri Bill. This 
was her revenge for his cruel act at the precipice. 
But Fred had been captured instead. A terrible 
fate seemed before him. The white settlers would 
rise in his behalf, but the Indians far outnumbered 
them, and would probably defeat them should an at- 
tempt be made to rescue the prisoner. 

The gray dawn of Christmas morning at length 
came creeping through the tall timber about the In- 
dian camp. The Indian boys and girls had never 
before witnessed the spectacle of a white prisoner in 


” 





itthar. -It’s plumb full o’ somethin’.” 


“Let's hand it down last, so we can speak to the | 


one Who gets it, and see what’s in it,” said Fred, cu- 
tiously, 

When the other gifts had been distributed, Fred 
lowered the bag and examined a bit of an old smoky 
card attached to it. In strange, scrawling characters 
*ppeared the name of “Missouri Bill.” The young 


the camp, for the Sac and Fox tribe had been on 
friendly terms with the white settlers for many 
| years. 

| The medicine man’s wickie stood apart from all 
| the rest. It was almost like the temple of a god to 
| the superstitious Indians, A little distant from the 
| wickie was a tree, charred abont the roots, and 
| smoky, even in the topmost branches. Fred won- 


| 


further results of the Great Father's wrath in vivid 
language, and called a council of the chief men on 
both sides to meet about the tree. A long, excited 
powwow followed, the medicine man clamoring 
with Mokohoko for the captive’s death. 


A few days after Ossepouse appeared at Mr. Stan- 
ly’s cabin, looking exceedingly sorrowful, forlorn 
and hungry. ‘Me tell Keokuk me rob medicine 
man. Great Chief banish poor Ossepouse. White 
stranger, give squaw bone? She very hungry.” 

The bone was granted her, with some other food, 
and then Ossepouse departed, no one knew whither, 


oO 
YOUNG MEN IN THE CITY. 
ARTICLE III. 

Temptations of the Store and of Society. 

“Tam not sorry that you are a little bashful,” Mr. 
Starworthy said tothe youug clerk the next time 
they met in the comfortable library. “You were 
a little ashamed of your blushes, the other night, 
when I introduced you to my nieces; but you needn't 
have been. No sensible person will think less of 
you on account of them. 

“Yoy will soon get over any foolish diffidence you 
may have; but the gentleness of heart, the respect 
for others, the sensitiveness to the presence of beau- 
tifuland virtuous young women,—these are traits 
which such diffidence generally indicates, and which 
I hope you will never get over. 

“It is the self-confident youth, without deference 
and without imagination, who is never troubled wiiit 
diffidence. 

“Fools will rush in where angefs fear to tread.’ 


“Keep that virgin bloom of your spirit always, 

my dear boy,” the old man went on. 
Dangerous Female Society. 

“Avoid those associations which tend to wear it 
off, leaving the young man hard, headstrong, brazen. 
Avoid, above all things, that female society in which 
modest blushes are unknown. It has its snares 
spread for every youth. It finds him out, even in 
the store where he waits upon customers. It mects 
him in the gas-lighted street. It flatters him to his 
destruction, if he is one to be so flattered. 

“Once abandoned to such influences, a young man 
loses soon all the finer qualities of his nature, and 
that beautiful homage for pure womanhood which 
he owes to his mother and to his future wife. Many, 
many 2 young man sacrifices to this painted tempta- 
tion both his spiritual and worldly prosperity. 

“Keep your purity of soul, Luther, and this temp- 
tation of grosser natures will be no temptation to 
you. Engrave this golden sentence on your heart: 

«¢Who is the happy husband? He 
Who, scanning his unwedded life, 
Thanks Heaven, with a conscience free, 
*Twas faithful to his future wife.” 

The old man copied the words from a page of Pat- 
more’s poems, and gave them to Luther, saying,— 

“They contain all I would say to you on this sub- 
ject. And now for other associates.” 


“Good Fellows.” 

“Don’t have much to do with the so-called ‘good 
fellows,’ who smoke, and take a glass, and play 
cards and billiards, and spend in amusement—even 
in innocent amusement—the time which should be 
given to self-improvement. 

“Not that I object to pleasant social games. It is 
what they frequently lead to, and the associations 
too often surrounding them, which are dangerous, 
Billiards, for example, is, in itself, an unobjection- 
able game, and a fine exercise for mind and muscle, 
eye and nerve. Enjoyed at the right time, and in 
the right place, it is well enough. Put when you 
enter acommon Dilliard-saloon, you enter an atmos- 
phere of smoking, drinking, betting and mayhe of 
worse things. You find the companionship you can- 
not afford to keep, 

“For remember that you have a business to learn, 








KEOKUK. 


While this was going on, Fred’s anxious ear de- 
tected another sound. It wasthe hurrying tramp of 
the white settlers’ advancing cavalry. Led by 
Apache Joe, they burst into camp almost like me- 
teors. 

Mr. Stanley was the first to reach his son. 
God,” he cried, ‘“‘my boy is yet alive!’ 

Fortunately, Mokohoko had yielded to Keokuk’s 
demand just as the white settlers were breaking into 
camp. Antoine, the Indian interpreter, explained 
affairs to Apache Joe, who had come prepared to 
“pile up dead Injuns Rocky Mountain high,” as he 
expressed it. 

While Mr. Stanly was rejoicing over his rescued 
boy, another spectator stepped upon the scene. It 
was Link Kennedy, accompanied by Keokuk’s white 
agent. “Ho, ho, my lively buck!’’ exclaimed Apache 
Joe. “So ye lit out for Keokuk’s camp, did ye, as 
soon as ole Moke’s rascals hed swooped off the Yan- 
kee lad.” 

The white settlers, on their part, explained how 
the relics had been found among them, and the dis- 
pleasure of the chiefs was turned from him to Osse- 
pouse. The girl was nowhere to be found, however, 

Fred was carried like a “conquering hero” to his 
cabin home; and our Boston pioneer’s first Christ- 
mas on the plain had a joyful ending, notwithstand- 
ing its tragical beginning. 


“Thank 





a future which prudence bids you prepare for now. 
You have no time, no powers to fritteraway. Keep 
up useful studies at home, and do not slight your 
work. 

“That is one of the great temptations which you 
will be liable to fall into in the store. Young men 
who begin on asmall salary are apt to think, ‘I won't 
give any more labor for such low wages than Iam 
obliged to; by-and-by, when I get a large salary, it 
will be time enough to commence in earnest.’ ”’ 

“T find,” said Luther, “that young fellows are apt 
to reason in that way. They have no heart, they 
say, to work for one or two dollarsa week, when 
they think they are earning five.” 


“Fatal Mistake!” 

exclaimed the veteran merchant. “I sometimes 
think that the English system, by which a boy enter- 
ing a bank or store, instead of receiving wages, has 
to pay for the privilege of serving and learning tho 
business, is even better than our own. For there he 
knows what he is paying for, and has a motive to 
apply himself, if only to get back his money's worth. 
To learn the business, and acquire business connec- 
tions,—that is what he pays for. Our clerk appren- 
tices forget that it is for precisely the same thing 
that they give, not time and money, as the English 
apprentice does, but time for a very small return of 
money.”’ 

“T see that as I did not before,’ said Luther. 
“We are really working, not only for our employers, 
but for ourselves.” 

“And you are working for yourselves in more 
ways than one. You are establishing your charac- 
ters. You are forming habits of faithfulness, or of 
unfaithfulness, which will follow you through life. 

“Tam not speaking particularly of store-boys now: 
but this, like nearly all I have been saying to you, 
applies equally to other young men. The great 
temptation which I see the youth of our country 
falling into everywhere is that of slighting their 
tasks. 
| “How few do we find, in any trade or occupation, 
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who, at 
business? It is this early shirking of duties 
which fills the world with botchers and pretend- 
ers, 

“A thorough master of a good trade can always 
find employment,—except, perhaps, in times of 
universal business depression—and his work 
satisfies his customers. But the poor workman 
exasperates you by undertaking to do what he 
has never thoroughly learned to do; he is con- 
stantly changing places, getting out of employ- 
ment, and suffering from chronic ‘hard times.’ 

So I your work, whatever 
Even in the matter of 
money, if pays well in the long run. But in the 
matter of habit and character, it pays instantly, 
—a far more precious reward!” 


say, whatever 


your wages, be faithful. 


Honesty. .. 
“Faithfulness includes honesty. The young 
man who loves his duty can never be tempted to 
wrong another out of a penny. He will not steal 


the time which belongs to his employer; and he | 


will not steal his employer’s money. 
“The unfaithful clerk reasons: ‘fam working 


for small wages; the firm are making large prof- | 


its; asmall share belongs to me, and I will get 
it if T ean.’ 

“Tle begins with some little thing; if not mon- 
ey, then any trifle he can Jay his hands on with- 
out fear of detection. Te tries to reconcile the 
theft to his concience,-—if he has a conscience,— 
and thus makes larger thefts easier in the fu- 
ture, 

“If he is an ingenious fellow he probably, be- 
fore long, devises some regular system of fraud, 
by which a little stream of the great current of 
eapital can be diverted into his own private 


channels, He takes every precaution against 


exposure; he grows bold, from experience; but 
in the end, as sure as there is a God above us, 
and divine laws that enclose us like the sky, in 
the end it is ruin,—outward ruin and disgrace, 
in the majority of cases, and inward, secret ruin 
in all, 








BILLIARD SALOON, 


“But [ believe that vanity is oftener than ava- 
rice the cause of the young man’s going wrong, 
-the desire to appear as generous as his com- 


panions, to make a show, and to ‘please the la- | 


dies.’ Lonee knew a young man, who was very 


steady at his boarding-house and in his business | 


until temptation came to him over the counter.” 
“Hlow could that be?” Luther asked with 
some surprise, 
The Smiles of the Ladies. 


“Very naturally. A young fellow has the mis- 


fortune to be handsome, and to know that he is, | 


Chatty young girls come in to trade, or perhaps 
to spend a gossiping hour or two among the 


clerks. There are plenty of such girls, They 
pretend to trade, of course, 
“They smile sweet encouragement on the 


handsome clerk, and soon make his aequaint- 
anee, He begins to spruce up when he sees 
them come into the store, smoothes down his 
shirt-bosom, gives a slight quirk to his ear-locks, 
and puts on his finest airs, 

“This was the way it began with young Lor- 
ton. Soon the girls invited him to call and see 
them. They were respectable girls, in the eyes 
of society, only a trifle too gay to be very profit- 
able acquaintances for anybody. Then of course 
Lorton must dress a little better. He must show 
his appreciation of the young ladies’ attentions 
by inviting them to places of amusement. So 
he entered upon a life of social gayety, quite dif- 
ferent from that of Rob, whom I told you about 
the other night, but tending to the same disas- 
trous end, 

“Lorton also found himself living beyond his 
means. To keep out of debt he at first borrowed 
a little, secretly, from the money-drawer, mean- 
ing to return it at some convenient time. 

“He had no thonght of stealing; but somehow 
he always found it more convenient to borrow 
money than to repay it; and a pretty regular 





the age of twenty-one, really know their ' system was established of transferring a little! 
every week from the drawer to his own pocket. } 


Finally he became engaged to one of the young 
| ladies, and the wedding day was set. Every- 
thing seemed to prosper with him, until, on the 
| very morning when he was to lead his bride to 
the altar, he was summoned to a private inter- 
view with his employers, charged with the rob- 
bery of the till, and forced to confess. 








AT THE CONCERT. 


| “On the very day when he was to have been 
| married, he was locked up in jail, the indignant 
| father-in-law refusing even to offer bail for him. 
| The case was never prosecuted, and Lorton was 
| finally released without a trial; but his reputa- 
tion and prospects were ruined. The lady who 
had been, in one sense, the innocent cause of his 
disgrace, proudly refused to see him again, and 
I never knew what be- 


| he soon disappeared, 
came of him.” 


| +<o>+—____—_— 


THE NEW CONGRESS. 

The first session of the Forty-fourth Congress 
began on Monday, the 6th of December. The 
death of Vice-President Wilson, left the office of 
permanent presiding officer of the United States 
Senate, to Mr. Thomas W. Ferry, of Michigan, 
who was elected President pro tempore, at the 
It is the custom for 
the Vice-President to leave the chair a few days 
before the close of each session, that the Sen- 


last session of that body. 


ate may choose a President pro tempore, so that 
in case either the the 
ident should die, the Senate may not be without 
an organization. It is the law, too, that if both 
the President and the Vice-President should die, 
the President pro tempore of the Senate becomes 
President of the United States. It is therefore 
highly important that there should be no vacancy 
in this office. 

According to the custom of the Senate, Mr. 
Ferry will continue President pro tempore and 
acting Vice-President, without any new election 
until his term as a Senator expires, unless he 
should die or resign, or unless he should be ab- 
sent from the sessions of the Senate for two sue- 
cessive days. 


President or Vice Pres- 


In the latter case the chair would 
become vacant, and a new President pro tempore 
elected. 

For the first time in sixteen years the Demo- 
crats have a majority in the House of Represent- 
| atives, and have elected the officers of that body. 
| The new Speaker is Mr. Michael C. Kerr, of New 
| Albany, Ind. He was nominated on the third 

ballot in the Democratic caucus, over Mr. Samuel 
J. Randall, of Pennsylvania, a few votes having 
| been given, also, for Mr. Samuel S. Cox, of New 
York. 

| Mr. Kerr is forty-nine years of age. Ho was 
born in Crawford County, Penn., in March, 1827. 
j In 1852 he began the practice of law at New Al- 
bany, Ind., nearly opposite Louisville, Ky., on 
the Ohio River. Having been for two years a 
member of the Indiana Legislature, he was elect- 
ed to Congress as a Democrat in 1864, and re- 
; elected in 1866, 1868 and 1870. In 1872 he was 
| defeated, but was again chosen to the House in 
| 1874. He has thus had eight years of congres- 
sional experience. 

The new Speaker has the reputation of being a 
man of great industry and of good talents. He 
has what maybe called an unusually “clean rec- 
ord” as a public man, no suspicion of his integ- 
rity having ever been hinted by the bitterest of 
his political opponents. He is known as a “free 
trade,” or at least as a “low tariff” Democrat, 
and although he has not been entirely consistent 
on the currency question, he now wishes te be 
known as an advocate of specie payments. On 
all other subjects he is in full sympathy with the 
Democratic party. 

The House was remarkably full at its first 
meeting. The whole number of members is two 
hundred and ninety-two, but there are two va- 

| cancies, caused by the death of members whose 
| places have not been filled. Of the two hundred 
; and ninety members elected, only four were ab- 








sent when the roll was called. Probably there | 
will not again be so many members in the House | 
during the whole two years of the term. | 

The division of parties is pretty clearly shown 
by the vote for Speaker of the House. Mr. Kerr | 
had one hundred and seventy-three votes; Mr. 
Blaine, of Maine, the Speaker in the last House, 
and the Republican candidate for re-election, had 
one hundred and six. Three votes were given 
for other persous by independent members. 
Neither Mr. Kerr nor Mr. Blaine voted. The 
Democratic majority in the House is therefore | 


-| between sixty and seventy. 


Although there is not in this country, as in | 
England, such a position—recognized by all—as 
leader of the opposition, Mr. Blaine has practi- 
cally taken that position, and will undoubtedly 
lead the Republicans during the session. It is 
customary for the member who is appointed 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
to act as leader of the House, but at the time we 
write the committees have not been appointed, 

The session is known as the “long”’ session, 
because it only comes to an end when the two 
Houses vote to adjourn, which is usually not be- 
fore the 1st of July. The second session must 
close at noon on the fourth of March, unless Con- 
gress votes to adjourn earlier, which it rarely or 
never does. It is expected that the present ses- 
sion will be a very interesting and exciting one. 





—* 
OLD MEMORIES. 


If you should place against your ear 
The shell you plundered from the sea, 
Down in its hidden heart you’d hear 
A low and tender melody, 
A murmur of the restless tide; 
A yearning, born of memory, 
And, though its longings be denied, 
The shell keeps singing of the sea, 
And sometimes when old memories throng, 
Like ghosts, the chambers of our soul, 
We feel the yearning, deep and strong, 
A longing v annot control, 
To lay our cares and business by, 
And seck the old, familiar ways, 
And cross home’s threshold, and sit down 
With comrades of our earlier days, 








+o 
1875. 

Another year has gone, and the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century is finished. As we 
welcome the new year, standing now almost at 
the threshold of the second century of our na- 
tional existence, it is well to glance backward | 
over the leading events of the twelvemonth that | 
closes to-day. 

The year 1875 has not been a very eventful 
We recall but a single change in the map 
of the world as a result of war, and that is noth- 
ing more than a fresh extension of the Russian 
dominions in Central Asia, a process that has 
been going on for many generations, and that 
will doubtless continue. The Dutch war against 
the Atchinese has not been brought to a close. 

The only other-wars of note have been civil! 
wars: the Carlist rebellion in Spain, the Cuban in- 
surrection, and the rising in Herzegovina—more 
important than either of the others. The Carlist 
cause seems to be at an extremity as the year 
wanes, and possibly before this review reaches 
our readers, it may have come toan end. The 
war in Cuba continues with little change. The 
Herzegovinian revolt has gained in importance 
during the last months, and unless it can be | 





one, 





| year. 


| away. 
| geologist, and Prof. Wheatstone, the electrician, 


It has been a good year for crops, particularly 
in the United States; but a very bad year for 
business, almost everywhere. We have gath- 


j ered a grain harvest nearly equal to the largest, 


and a cotton crop more abundant than was ever 


| before known. But trade has been very dull, 
| prices have been falling, and many thousands of 


people have been unemployed. Other countries 
have suffered, but probably none so greatly as 
the United States. As the year draws to an end, 
there are encouraging signs that the worst of 
the season of depression is over, 

Death has removed many men of name and 
fame. The young Emperor of China, who had 
ruled that vast empire but a short time, was the 
only crowned head that has died during the 
Vice-President Wilson and ex-President 
Johnson, ex-vice-President Breckinridge, and Jes. 
se D. Bright, all of whom, during their life-time, 
presided over the American Senate, have passed 
Science has lest Sir Charles Lyell, the 


The most noted preacher who has died is M, 
Coquerel, the French protestant 
Literature mourns Charles Kingsley and Hans 
Christian Andersen. The death of William B. 
Astor, the richest man in New York, if not in 
America, reminds us that the rich are not spared 
by the great destroyer. 


clergyman, 
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SOMETHING ABOUT ORANGES. 

Oranges, which are now so plenty and so cheap 
that even the poorest are not forbidden to enjoy 
their sweet and juicy flavor, were quite unknown to 
Europeans a little more than three centuries ago, 

It is said that the very first orange tree ever plant- 
ed on European soil may still be seen, gnarled, and 
old, and barren, in one of the gardens at Lisbon. 
From this patriarchal tree how many have descend- 
ed, and are scattered and flourishing over the south- 
ern half of the continent! 

This orange tree came from China. The pips from 
which it grew were brought with great care from 
that Asiatic land by a Portuguese, and planted in 
his own country. Now oranges are grown all over 
Spain and Portugal, in the Mediterranean islands, 
in Southern Italy, and all along the northern coast 
of Afriea, as well as in the islands of the Caribbean, 
in our own Gulf States, and in Central and South 
America. It is said that oranges grow most plenti- 
fully in that part of what we call the “Holy Land” 
lying round about Jaffa; and on the road from that 
seaport to Jerusalem. 

Scholars believe that the “golden apples of the 
Hesperides,’’ which Hercules obtained with so much 
pains, are intended to mean oranges. If so, the 
Arabs get at the rate of two fora cent what the hero 
of mythology found it almost worth his life to ob- 
tain. 

In a climate favorable to its growth, the orange 
tree yields its fruit with marvellous abundance. 
Twenty thousand oranges have been plucked froma 
single tree at the Island of St. Michael's. The 
sweetest and richest of all oranges are those which 
grow in China, and which need almost no care or 
culture. The blood-red oranges come mainly from 
the island of Malta. 

There are many oranges, of curious shape and fla- 
vor, which we seldom or never see in this country. 
Such are the pear-shaped kind, grown in the far 
East; the orange of the Philippines, which is no 
larger than a good-sized cherry; the double orange, 


| in which two perfect oranges appear, one within the 


other, and the “tingered citron” of China, which is 


: hi) 
speedily put down, may prove a fatal calamity very large, and is placed on the table by the Celes- 


to the Turkish empire. 

Political changes and revolutions have been 
few. Near the beginning of the year Spain cast 
aside the Republican form of Government, which 
had been a name rather than a reality, and called 
Alphonso, the son of the deposed Queen Isabella, 
to the throne, The revolution was bloodless, as 
was that which drove out the now restored Bour- 
bon dynasty. France, on the other hand, has 
by the action of the National Assembly, set up a 
Republic, framed a constitution, and made all 
the preparations to set the new machinery in 
motion a month or two hence. 

Elsewhere there has been quiet and good or- 
der, without any startling political changes, or 
important reforms. Mr, Disracli’s government 
in Great Britain has met with no serious check. 
Bismark has continued his crusade against 
Catholic bishops who refused to obey Prussian 
laws. Neither in Austria, Italy, Russia, nor in 
any of the countries of Northern Europe, has 
anything occurred to attract the attention of the 
world. 

At home there have been but few striking 


tials rather for its exquisite fragrance than for its 
flavor. 
A CITY OF SHELLS, 

A city made of shells, do you mean? Yes, and 
not asmall city, but a great capital of Europe, no 
other, in fact, than Paris, in the eyes of Frenchmen, 
the centre of the universe. 

But Ihave beenin Paris, and I did not see any 
shells there,—not even shells of houses such as we 
have in our American cities! The buildings are 
very substantially put up,—most of them of lime- 
stone. 

Stop there; it is the limestone that makes Paris 4 
city of shells. For nummulitic limestone, the kind 
used in Paris, is composed entirely of the shells of 
mollusks. These mollusks lived, of course, many 
myriads, if not millions of years ago, and were not 
individually visible then, even if there had been men 
on the earth to behold them. 

They were denizens of the sea, and were so minute 
that they could only have been seen through a mi- 
croscope. Most of them belonged to the genus of 
animalcules called Cerithium. One hundred and 
thirty-seven species of Cerithia are found in the 
Paris basin,—that is, the low land surrounding the 
French capital. The species that are now living, i! 





events. Two Cabinet changes constitute the 
only changes in the general administration. A 
law providing for the resumption of specie pay- 


ments at the beginning of the year 1879, was the | 


habit the sea near the meuths of rivers, where the 
waters are brackish, so the conclusion is that the 
| Paris basin once had salty water in it. 

Not only Paris, but the Pyramids and the Sphinx, 


. gel F : : i 
most important measure of the Congress which | in Egypt, are composed of innumerable little houses 


adjourned on the 4th of March. 


gress has as yet done little except to organize | 


and get into working order. The elections were | 
not decisive in their results, and do not clearly | 
foreshadow which party will carry the great 
election of 1876, 


The new Con-! 


which, when their occupants died, became massed 
| into stone at the bottom of the sea. 

This limestone is called nummulitic, from the Lat- 
in word nummus, a coin, because the fossils of w hich 


| it is composed bear some resemblance to coits, be- 
ls 


| ing round and flat. They are also, in size and shapes 


exactly like lentils, a plant of which the seed is used 
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for food in Egypt. Quantities of the nummulites | its light and heat. It is saiiiiia that one-half of 


lie in heaps at the foot of the pyramids, and in the 
time of Strabo it was actualiy believed that these 
were petrified lentils, the refuse of the food of the 
Israelites when they were engaged in building these 
gigantic monuments. 
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MISTAKEN, 

It is difficult, even for a well educated person, al- 
ways to bear the meanings of the less common words 
of our language in mind, unless they are suggested 
by the connection in which they are used. It can, 
therefore, scarcely be wondered at, that laughable 
mistakes are frequently made by the ignorant. 

Dr. E., whe was a fellow of Eton College, and 


therefore certainly well educated, was once having 


his fish-pond cleared out. One of his servants came 





to tell him that in drawing off the water the men | 


had found a chalybeate. } 

“Put it with the other fish for the present,’’ was 
the doctor’s order, forgetting for the moment that 
the term referred not toa fish but toaspring. It 
would, indeed, have been more correct if the ser- 
yant had said “a chalybeate spring.” 

A witness at a recent trial in England, in a case of 
a riot, stated that he saw the accused coming out of 
a public house. He was asked,— " 

“Did the riotous persons come out promiscuous- 
ly? 

“No, sir,’ he replied, “they came out by the back 
door.’ 

Again the enquiry was put,— 

“Did they seem to be acting in concert?” 

To which this very intelligent wituess answered,— 

“Well, thay were not playing any music when I 
saw them,” 


novel, just out, was expressing her interest in it, and 
was asked whether she admired the style. 

“The stile,’’ she said, running over in her mind | 
the incidents of the book that she had already pe- 
rused, “the stile. Ido not think I have come to 
that yet.” 








+r 
UNSUITABLE HYMNS. 

The services of the Lord’s house should be orderly 
and harmonious. Each part should so fit in with 
every other part that the whole shall make one 
impression. Too frequently unsuitable hymns, giv- 
en out through thoughtlessness, so mar the serviees 
that the hearer can scarcely restrain a smile. One 
bright Sabbath morning an unthinking pastor gave 
out the tender evening hymn commencing: 

“Saviour, breathe an erening blessing, 
Ere repose our spirits seal.’ 

Aclergyman who had resigned his charge, preached 
afarewell sermon. The congregation were affected 
to tears, and the preacher was himself so much affect- 
ed, that he called upon a brother clergyman to close 
theservice. Judge of the indignant astonishment of 
the people when they heard him read,— 








“Jesus, we lift our souls to thee, 
Thy Holy Spirit breathe, 
And let this little infant be 
3aptized into thy death.” 

Neither of these hymns, however, were so incon- 
sistent with the occasion, as one sung by a choir at 
the funeral of a distinguished citizen of Massachu- 
setts. Being permitted to make their own selection 
for the closing service, these judicious singers 
sung,— 

“Relieving, we rejoice 
To see the curse removed.” 





+o 
NAPOLEON'S LOSS OF POWER, 

The Memoirs of the Count de Segur, just pub- 
lished, give some interesting facts in the life of Na- 
poleon not generally known. The Count was on the 
Emperor’s staff for many years, saw him daily, and 
knew him intimately, and is, therefore, a trust- 
worthy witness. He attributes Napoleon’s waning 
fortunes to a disease which impaired both physical 
and mental forces. The Emperor’s powers of en- 
durance were prodigious during his early career, 
but afterwards he could not ride even a few miles 
without fatigue. 

Count Segur does not tell the nature of this secret 
malady. He says, ‘He was obliged to be constantly 
on his guard against a painful malady, an access of 
which might prostrate him at any moment when he 
required the unimpaired energies of mind and body.” 

There were four or five occasions on which the 
destinies of the empire, of the world, were more or 
less influenced by this complaint. The most inti- 
mate of his chief officers knew its nature, and have 
kept it secret. Three of these attacks were after the 
battle of Dresden, at Borodino, and at Waterloo. 
At these times he was overpowered by physical 
Weakness and pain, and incapable, at intervals, of 
directing the movements of the army. 


a 


A NEW THEORY OF THE EARTH’S 
HEAT, 

Geologists speak with confidence of great changes 
in the heat of our earth in past ages. In one period 
4 tropical climate prevailed even in polar regions; 
and the luxuriant vegetation of the coal period de- 
manded a higher temperature than is now known. 
There was, too, a vast glacial period, when Europe 
and North America were covered for many years 
With huge mountains of snow andice. What caused 
these changes, aside from the loss of internal heat, 
geologists are unable to decide. Many theories have 
been Suggested, but no one seems adequate to ex- 
Plain the mystery. 

Prof. Langley, of Alleghany, suggests a possible 
astronomical cause. It is well known that a dense 





| venerable preacher who said that “clergymen should | 


A young lady who had been reading a popular | ; 
i es 1 I | doctrine that “clergymen should work and play 


|} of heat on the globe. 


the radiant heat is either absorbed or reflected by 
But new matter is constantly add- 
ed to the atmosphere, and also taken from it by the 
changes going on on the interior surface of the sun. 
If from any cause the atmosphere should absorb 
twenty-five per cent less radiant heat, there would 
be a gain of one hundred degrees in the heat of 
our globe. If it should absorb twenty-five per cent, 
more, there would be a loss of one hundred degrees 


this atmosphere. 


Such changes in the sun's at- 

mosphere would explain fully the differences in the 

earth’s heat, as shown by geological discovery, 
———___—_4§ > 


AMUSING BLUNDERS. 
. 

We have, in these paragraphs, illustrations of the 
blunders that compositors and reporters now and 
then make: 

A reverend orator closed his address with Shirley’s 
well-known lines: 

“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and bhossome in the dust.” 

Imagine his consternation when reading the ad- 
dress in the morning paper, he found himself re- 
ported as saying,— 

“All the low actions of the just 
Swell out and blow Sam in the dust.” 

It was a compositor who spoiled the sublime per- 
oration of a peace-at-any-price orator, by making 
him say, “Let us then unanimously, earnestly, reso- 
lutely, take our places in that increasing host, 








“ eo ng whose front no sabres shine, 
No blood-red pennons wave, 
Whose banners bear the simple line,— 
‘Our duty is to shave 
A little vari 


ation in the form of a letter made a 





work and play too,” utter in print the remarkable 


| loo,’ ” 








A few weeks since an editorial in the Providence 
Journal commenced, “The mills of the gods grind 
| slowly.” When the proof came down from the com- 
posing room the sentence read, “The mills of the 
gods grind shoddy.” 


~+~@> 





A TOAST THAT WENT UNTASTED. 

Even the worst of men would shrink from tempt- 
ing a fellow-being to his ruin, if the consequences 
involved themselves also; and few would risk it if 
met at the moment by the full knowledge of what 
they were doing. 


A young man in Virginia had been sadly intem- 
perate. He was a man of great talents, fascina- 
tion and power, but he had a passion for brandy 
which nothing could control. Often in his walks a 
friend remonstrated with him, but in vain; as often 
in turn would he urge his friend to take the social 
glass in vain. On one occasion the latter agreed to 
yield to him; and as they walked up to the bar to- 
gether , the barkeepe Lid, 

“Gentlemen, what will you have ?” 

“Wine, sir,’ was the re ply. 

The glasses were filled, : wid the friends stood ready 
to pledge each other in renewed and constant friend- 
ship, when he paused and said to his intemperate 
friend,— 

“Now, if I drink this glass and be ‘come a drunk- 
ard, will you take the responsibility ? 

The drunkard looked at him with severity and 
said,— 

“Set down that gl: ss !”” 

It was set down, and the two walked away with- 
out saying a word. 

——————__+o + -—_—__ —_ 
LOVE AGAINST LINEN, 

Among the provincial French the possession of 
house-linen is a source of pride, and they who have 
the most are considered the “best families.” The 
separations which this trifling distinction makes 
among the peasantry are an amusing evidence that 
taste is an instinct in humanity everywhere, A cor- 
respondent of the Dedham Transcript says: 








The possessor of a chateau situated in the neigh- ! 


borhood in which this passion for house-linen was 
peculiarly strong, was struck 2 short time since by 


; the melancholy air of a young girl in whom she took 


an interest, questioned the latter as to the cause of 
her sadness, and learned that she wanted to marry a 
certain Pierre whom her family refused to let her 
marry. 

“But what can your father and mother have to say 
against the young man?” inquired the vicomtesse, 
“His family are honest and well off, and he is con- 
sidered to be an honest and industrious young fel- 
low.”’ 

“That is true, madame,” replied the girl; 
father is proud, 
circle.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed the lady, sur- 
wrised at this announcement of social distinctions 
unknown to her. 

“Why, you see, madame, 
cotton sheets!” 


“but my 
and Pierre’s family is not of our 


Pierre's family have 


o> 





AN INDIAN’S GRIEF, 

Indians, with all their stoicism, have keen sensi- 
bility. A Canada paper tells a pitiful story of a 
Chief, of the famous tribe of the Mohawks, now al- 
most extinct, who was recently in the court house of 
Hamilton, where his only son was on trial for horse- 
stealing: 


The Chief appeared deeply affected, and stood by 
his son in the dock, as if he would fain defend him 
from the officers of the law. Hisson offered several 
times to speak to him, but the proud old Chief main- 
tained a dignified silence, and refused even to notice 
his son, although he stood by him. He seemed to 
feel his position keenly, and his face and eyes showed 
evidence of weeping. 

When he was putin the witness box, the Judge 
asked him if he would disinherit, or treat his son 
differently, on account of his crime. The Chief re- 
mained silent for several seconds; he hung his head, 
his bosom heaved, and it was evident that in his 
heart a father’s affection was struggling with a fa- | 
ther’s honor for the mastery. Finally he looked up, 
and with a glance full of meaning to his son, he re- 
plied, “I love my own blood.” 

When the sentence of six months in the Central 
Prison was passed upon the boy, the Chief advanced, 
whispered to his son, and then, with his wife, moved 


atmosphere surrounds the sun, intercepting much of ; out of court, 








SWEARING ON THE BOOK, 

The difficulty of making the witnesses take the 
oath in the recent trial of Luciani for the murder of 
an editor in Rome, brings to mind some curious facts 
in the history of nations concerning the solemnity 
of judicial swearing. 

Concerning oaths at large, an English paper re- 
marks that they have always been associated with 
touching something or kissing something. In Eng- 
land people used to kiss their thumbs instead of the 

Bible, and so supposed that they saved their con- 
sciences, A rustic in one of Mr. Meredith’ 8 novels 
says, “I swore, but not upon oath ;” meaning that he 
jt had kissed his thumb, not the book, Arthur Orton, 

in the Bush, laid his ‘hand on a copy of Sheridan’ 's 

days, “which, though not a Bible, bore a cross,’ 

So Zeus lays his hand on the earth, in Homer, when 

he swears by that planetary body. People had to 

touch relics when they swore in the middle ages, as 
jin the famous oath of Harold. The Danes, when 
| they invaded England, were ready to take any oath 
with impunity, save that of touching a certain sacred 
ring or armlet. With the Scythis uns, 28 With ancient 
Pistol, “sword was an 0% ath,”? and Hamlet makes his 
comrades lay their hands on his blade.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 








A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publi- 
cations. 


We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advance, 

The money should be sent by Post-Office Money 
Order, Bank Check, or by Registered Letter. Wedo 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 

On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 


Appleton’ s Journal (weekly) .....---+4- sees 
fome Magazine... 













Detroit Tribune. 
Galaxy (monthly) . 
Godey’s Lady’s Boo 
















f 4 30 
Harper’ 5 10 
Harper’s Ba 510 
Harper's Weekly ‘aan 10 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, with steel engra 

Rustic Wreath...... - 28 
Lippincott’s Monthly ¥ - 465 
Peterson’s —— Mag «. 330 
Rural New_York a -. 385 
Seribner -. 510 
The Independent .. . 460 
The Nursery ..... 3 00 
The Advance (Ch 4 30 
Christian Union.....000 cccccescee 4 35 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person or 
the same post-office as the COMPANION. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number, 





The Improved Florence Steel Skate. 





These Skates are made of highly tempered steel castings, 
with japanned metal sole and heel plates, They are fur- 
nished with heel sockets and screws, and strapped ready 
for use, They are lighter and stronger and more elegant 
than any cheap Skate ever invented, and are more 
QUICKLY and FIRMLY fastened to the foot. Sizes from 8 
to ll4g inches. In ordering, you must give the number of 
the boot you wear. 

These elegant Skates sent to any address, free of cost, 
on receipt of price, $1 25. 





FAMILY SOLDERING CASKET. 








Every family should have ene. 
Any boy or girl can use it. 
You can be your own tinsmith. 


This useful package Peeled of a Soldering Iron, 
Seraper, Bar of Solder, Box of Resin, and_Diregtions for 
It will pay for itse It ina few days. Price 80 cents, 








A Set of Drawing Instruments. 











This set contains four B feos Drawing Instruments, a 
| Pair of Compasses, a Compass Extension, a Ruling Pen,a 
| Crayon Holder, also a Key and Wooden Rule. The pieces 
| are nic ely finished and are all that are required for ordi- 
nary drawing, and contained in a neat hard wood case 
with polished top. Price 85 cents. 





Any of the above articles sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


price by 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


ss Companion cn Boston, 


41 Temple Place. Mass. 


A Senses ot Gre -" Anaiete. 
My 





ds vughter has received great benefit from the use of 
| VEGETI er declining health was a source of great 
| anxiety to all of her triends. A few bottles of the VEGE- 
TINE restored her health, orength and au appetite. 











Insurance and Rea State Agent, 


No. 49 Sears Building, 
Boston, Mass., June 5, 1872. 








MOTHERS, READ THIS. 


A GREAT BLESSING. 
Worth a Dollar a Drop. 


Mothers, are your little ones fretful? and is your pa- 
tience almost exhausted in vain efforts to please them? 
I can sympathize with you, and can tell you what will 
make your little child quiet, give it a good appetite, and 
procure for it hours of sweet sound sleep. 

My little girl is two anda half years old; and, during 
that time, 1] have not had two consecutive nights’ rest. 
She has been sick a number of times, and no one seemed 
to know what was troubling her. It was hard to hear 
her little fretful cry, and not Know what todo for her, I 
doctored her for worms, but it did no good; and I was 
nearly tired out with sleepless nights and troublesome 
days 
t heard of the VEGETINE, and et to try it. It 
has proved a blessing to me and my child. It has cleansed 
from her stomach and bowels the sores which kept gath- 
ering there; and now she sleeps soundly from her bed- 
time until very, very late in the morning, beside a long 
nap at mid-day. Her appetite is good; and, in fact, she is 
like a different child. I often say, the true value of this 
medicine to meis a dollara drop. Try it! Cleanse the 
humors from your children’s blood w hile they are young. 
Try it, and you will join with me in calling it a great 


blessing. 
MRS. ELLEN L. CLAPP, 
175 Tudor Street, 
South Boston, July 10, 1871. 


CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


The circulation of the blood is the life of the body, and 
its stoppage is deat ye are healthy when the blood 
cireulates freely; any interruption preventing its free 
course is the commencement of disease. ‘Blood is the 
life of the flesh.” Can we expect to enjoy good health 
when bad or corrupt hunors circulate with the blood, 
causing pain and disease; and these humors, being depos- 
ited through the entire body, produce pimples, eruptions, 
uleers, indigestion, costiveness, headache, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, and numerous other complaints ? No dis- 
ease can be in the body without first being generated in 
the blood; and no disease can possibly be in the body if 
the blood is pure. Itis of great importance to know w hat 
medicine will purify and renovate the blood, eradicate the 
disease, renew vitality, mentally and physically, and in- 
stil fresh vigor into all the vital functions of the body, 
This medicine is the VEGETINE, the great blood-purifier. 

It extends its influence into every part of the human 
organism, commencing with its foundation; ; correcting 
diseased action, and restoring vital powers, creating a 
healthy formation and purification of the blood, driving 
out disease, and leaving nature to perform its allotted 


task. 
VEGET ~ e E 















vs composed of Roots, Barks and Herbs, 


It is sant to take; every child likes it. 
Sold by Mm Sous. 


Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 


“DOMESTIC” 
SEWING 
MACHINES. 


; ey Liberal terms of Ex- 
= y change for second-hand 

= Machines of every de- 
scription. 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


Send for 












The Best Patterns made. 5 cts, Catalogue 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Bist AGENTS WANTED.) 


NEW YORK. 


~ ORNAMENTAL 
SCROLL CARDS. 


14 elegant designs. § 
for 25 cts., post pad. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Large commissions. Send 
Esta fog sam —. 

« Fuller, 
Brockton. Mass. 


D Genes 
S: mounted, 

nickle- plat- 

REN VOLV! ill Revolver 


00 Cartrid $3.00 :20,00080ld te atta 
With 09Cartr cearant cod. Tl fustrated oe ag arse 
ea Dearborn-st., MMeCormick Block “ia 








sample to Agents! Ne eded in every family. 
Large yrofits! send stam.p 
ey MIKOLAS, | New 3edford, Mass. 


AMERICAN 
PRINTING PRESS. 
Circulars f ee. Apply to 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
53 Murray Street, New York 
7% Cornhill, Boston. 


IE. Type put up 
yi E e ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston; Mass. Send — for 
specimen book. -ly 


DECALCOMANTE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ase’ta pictures, 50 cts. They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowe rs, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 be. sap GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, i, 50 for 50 cts. Agents want 
Address J, L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York, 


“Lamb Knitting Machine. 


Is the only Machine that can knit all sizes of work 
narrow and widen it, that can shape and COMPLI 
without hand-finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves 
Mittens, or knit themin all sizes 














Amateur brint- 


ly tor 





E, 
and 
3 or knit Ribbed, Dou- 
ble, and Faney stitches for Underwea 
Scarfs, ete, It knits over 25 different ( nent: ‘Over 100 











per cent Profitin Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer 
trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 
Goods. Women make &5 a day with it. Agents wanted. 
Send for Samples of work and reduced Price List. Ad- 
dress Lamb Knitting Machine Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass.; : 
Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, Ill.; or 922 Chestnut St., Phila, 


GHROMOS of every kind, Fore ign and American. 20 
Magnifice se 9x11 Mounted Chromos for $1. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ~ LATHAM & Co., 419 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


$500 
GOL 





For a case of Asthma, Cough or Cold that 
—~ s Botanic Balsam will not oute. 
ttles 35 cents. Cirenlar free. r 
W g em an, Augusta, Me. Sold by Drngaists 
everywhere. Package 6 bottles, $2. —ly 

















For the Companion. 
LEAVES. 


Deep among forest quietudes of green 

My feet have wandered, and about me now, 
In soft complexities of shade and sheen, 

On many a lavish-clad mi mmer bough, 
The innumerous breezy lea above, around, 
Move with melodious and aerial sound. 








I pause to look, in meditative mood, 

Where all their murmurous myriads richly throng, 
And think what touches of similitude, 

What dark or bright analogies belong 
(As bonds that nature’s mystic shuttle weaves), 
Between the lives of men and lives of leaves! 





Some in the loftiest places burst their buds, 
And get the ’s gold kiss while they uncurl; 
They front the stars and the proud moon that floods 
Pale domes of limpid heaven with airy pearl; 
They see the damask of cool dawns; they gaze 
On smiles that light the lips of dying days! 








And some in lowlier places must abide, 
And gain but glimpses, perishably dear, 
Of altering clond and meadow glimmering wide, 
And the large lovely world beyond their sphere; 
And some have rare dews thrill each thirsty stem, 
Or, rarelier yet, a bird’s wing brushes them! 


And some amid their perfect emerald prime 
Are torn from nurturing boughs at storm's eaprice, 
And some turn old and sere before their time, 
And flutter down as if in glad release! 
And all to Autunin’s bleak, dismantling blast, 
Even all, inevitably yield at last! 


3ut when T mark how some that once were fair, 
From edge to edge in flawless gloss arrayed, 
Must feel the worm’s fang aw them through, like care, 
I seem to have dimly gue d why God has made 
So many tremulous leaves, for their frail parts 
Wear, as they throb, the shapes of human hearts! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 


a 








For the Companion. 


TESTED. 

Bunyan’s pilgrim prayed himself out of a gi- 
ant’s dungeon. His devotion won him the key 
that unlocked his way to liberty. <A story of a 
similar divine rescue from a situation that would 
have brought despair to a wicked man, is told 
in the writings of Hugh Miller, who probably 
heard it from the descendants of the chief actor 
in the scene, 

A Highlander in the British army, during the 
war of the Revolution, was caught, one evening, 
creeping out of a thicket just beyond the lines, 
evidently returning from some secret errand. 
The American outposts (along the Hudson) were 
then quite near those of the British, and being 
concealed in the forests, their numbers and ex- 
act distance were always uncertain. 

Under the circumstances the Highlander was 
suspected of being an informer, i. ¢., in commu- 
nication with the enemy. It was shortly after 
the execution of Major Andre, and the enraged 
British were in no mood to let aman go who 
was acensed of sympathy with Americans. The 
soldier was taken before his colonel, and the 
witnesses of his presumed guilt told their story, 

“What have you to say for yourself?” de 
manded the colonel, with a threatening frown. 

“Only this, sir,” replied the Highlander. “TI 
had got away slyly from my comrades to pray a 
bit while in the bush, and was coming back 
when the soldiers took me.” 

“Are you in the habit of praying” 
the officer, sternly. 


demanded 


"yea, ae” 

“Then pray now. 
in your life.’ 
watch. 


You never needed it more 
And the colonel took out his 


Fully believing that he had but a few minutes 
to live, the Christian soldier knelt and poured 
out his soul in such language as only a friend of 
God can use, His prayer was one that proved 
along religious training, long and deep study 
of the Bible, long and habitual communion with 
his Master. <All who heard it were astonished, 
the commander himself as much as the rest. 

“Go,” said he. “You have told the truth. If 
hadn't been often to drill, you couldn’t 
have done so well at review.” 


you 


What sort of prayer could counterfeit piety 
have made in such circumstances? Put to the 
same test, could a hypocrite have saved his life? 
_ 

DRESS IN OLD TIMES. 

From the earliest ages dress has been a matter 
of great solicitude with the ladies, 

In the wardrobe of a Hebrew lady the most 
splendid article of clothing was the turban, for 
those who could afford it. The poor people had 
to be satisfied with winding a piece of cloth 
round their head and fixing it as well as they 
could. The turbans were of various colors, and 
wound in various ways; some of them were like 
a high tower, 

Shoes and stockings were unknown, but soles 
of leather were fastened with two latchets. The 
ladies, who evrried luxury into every department, 
and who are s: ‘posed, even in the present day, 
to be far from in lifferent to a nice, neat boot, or 
to elegant slippers, had their shoes, or rather 





THE YOUTH 


sandals, and their lachets, made of colored leath- 
er; dark blue, violet and purple were favorite 
colors. 

The ankles were decorated with bracelets of 
gold or dainty silver chains and rings, with tiny 
silver bells. Hair-nets and head-bands were in 
great request. The latter were made of gold or 
silver, and worn under the net, extending from 
one ear to the other. 

Ear-rings were much thought of; we are told 
of some that weighed a thousand and seven hun- 
dred shekels of gold, and were so large that a 
man could easily put his hand through them. 
Some of the women wore several rings with little 
bells attached to them. They were generally 
made of horn or of silver. 

But the most popular ring was the nose ring. 
The left nostril was pierced for the purpose, and 
a ring made of ivory or metal was put through it. 
Bracelets were favorite ornaments, and were 
generally worn on the right arm. Some of them 
were exceedingly large, so that they reached up 
to the elbow. Rings on the fingers were worn; 











tle silver balls or small tinkling bells, worn round 
the neck. 





+e 


STONEWALL JACKSON’S DEATH- 
BED. 

Historians always stop to describe the dying 
of Wolfe and Montcalm, the two opposing com- 
manders in the battle of Quebec. But their 
deaths were simply heroic compared with the 
Christian death of Thomas Jefferson Jackson, 
one of our bravest adversaries in the late civil 
war, to whom a monument has recently been 
erected in Richmond. The Richmond Dispatch 
gives the following account: 


About daylight on Sunday morning, Mrs. 
Jackson informed him that his recovery was 
very doubtful, and that it was better that he 
should be prepared for the worst. He was silent 
for a moment, and then said, ‘It will be infinite 
gain to be translated to heaven.”’ 


to return to her father’s house, and added, “You 
have a kind and good father, but there is no one 
so kind and good as your Heavenly Father.” 

He still expressed a hope of his recovery, but 
requested her, if he should die, to have him 


His exhaustion increased so rapidly that at eleven 
o'clock Mrs. Jackson knelt by his bed and told 
him that before the sun went down he would be 
with his Saviour. 

He replied, “O, no! 
child. Death 
well.” 

She fell over the bed, weeping bitterly, and 
told him again that the physicians said there 
was nohope. After a moment’s pause, he asked 
her to call me. 

“Doctor, Anna informs me that you have told 
her Iam to die to-day. Is it so?” 

When he was answered, he turned his eyes 
towards the ceiling, and gazed for a moment or 
two, as if in intense thought, then replied, ‘Very 
good, very good; it is all right.’’ 

He then tried to comfort his almost heart- 


You are frightened, my 
is not so near. I may yet get 


say to her, but he was too weak. Col. Pendle- 
ton came into the room about one o’clock, and 
he asked him “who was preaching at the head- 
quarters to-day?’ When told that the whole 
army was praying for him, he replied,— 

“Thank God! they are very kind.” He said, 
“It is the Lord’s day; my wish is fulfilled. I 
have always desired to die on Sunday.” 

His mind now began to fail and wander, and 
he frequently talked as if in command on the 
field, giving orders in his old way; then the 
scene shifted, and he was at the mess table, in 
conversation with members of his staff; now 
with his wife and child; now at prayers with 
his military family. Occasional intervals of re- 
turn of his mind would appear, and during one 
of them I offered him some brandy and water, 
but he declined it, saying, “It will only delay 
my departure, and do no good; I want to pre- 
serve my mind to the last, if possible.” 

About half-past one he was told that he had 
but two hours to live, and he answered again, 
feebly, but firmly, “Very good; it is all right.” 

A few moments before he died he cried ont, in 
his delirium, “Order A. P. Hill to prepare for 
action!’’ “Pass the infantry to the front rapid- 
ly!” “Tell Major Hawks—” then stopped, leay- 
ing the sentence unfinished. 

Presently a smile of ineffable sweetness spread 
itself over his pale face, and then he said, quiet- 
ly, and with an expression of relief, “Let us cross 
over the river, and rest under the shade of the 
trees.” And then, without pain, or the least 
struggle, his spirit passed. 


-_ +> 
THE PRINCE AND THE WIDOW. 
Some “fairy tales’ have a foundation of fact 

in real life. If virtue in the poor was always so 

generously recognized by their fellow-men as in 
the following case, there would be no need of 

“good fairies’’to help them out of difficulty: 


A German prince, who was very fond of mu- 
sic, was asked by a widow to assist her, because 
her husband, who was a musician, had left her 
nothing. 

The prince listened to the widow’s request, as 
she stood before him, along with her daughter. 
The tears on her pale cheeks confirmed her im- 
ploring words. 

“How much do you want, good woman ?”’ 

She hesitated, but at last she stammered out,— 

“Five thalers could save us.” 

The prince did not think he had heard correct- 
ly; he asked again. 

“Only five thalers, did you say? 
shall have them.’’ 

The prince hastily sat down at his desk, took 


Well, you 





'S CO) 





, 
| The paymaster shook his head, and showed 


chains of fine gold, or strings of pearls, with lit- | 


He advised his wife, in the event of his death, | 


buried in Lexington, in the Valley of Virginia. | 
| Californian last summer found himself forced to 


broken wife, and told her he had a good deal to | 1 $ , E 
|not relish the situation of affairs. 








up a piece of paper, wrote a few words on it, and 
gave it to the widow, remarking,— 

“Give that to my paymaster.” 

With feelings of deep gratitude the woman 
hastened to the paymaster, without looking at | 
the paper. 

The paymaster cast a look over the paper, and 


then counted out fifty thalers upon the table. | 


“Here, take them,” he said, “and write your | 
name here under the receipt.” | 
The widow was amazed when she saw so much 
money. 

“Sir, there is an error here. 
take fifty thalers. 
for five.” 


You say Iam to 
I cannot do so. I only asked 


the prince’s note to the widow, on which “fifty 
thalers” was plainly written. . 
“Tt is an error indeed,” said the widow. 
The paymaster asked her to wait a few mo- 
| ments, and he went to the prince, that he might 
decide the question. 
| After a glance at the note, the prince said,— 

“Yes, I have made a mistake. Instead of a 
5 Thave written 50. If I were only richer I would 
add another 0 and make it 500. But give the 
woman at once one hundred thalers, for such 
honesty is scantily rewarded, even with that 
sum.” 

The paymaster obeyed this command. The 
widow gladly took the one hundred thalers, and 
with her daughter set up a little business, which 
soon increased and prospered. 


Ee 
HANS ANDERSEN’S LAST POEM. 
Like to the leaf which falleth from the tree, 
O God, such only is my earthly life; 
Lord, Lam ready when thou callest me, 
Lo, thou canst see my heart’s most bitter strife; 
’Tis thon alone canst know the load of sin 
Which this my aching breast doth hold within. 
Shorten the pains of death, shake off my fear, | 
Give me the courage of a trusting child; | 
Father of love, I fain would sce thee near, | 
In pity judge each thought and act defiled; | 
Mercy! I ery; dear Lord, thy will be done, 
Save me, I pray, through Jesus Christ thy Son. 


— ----— +H - 
TREED BY GRIZZLIES. 
Hunters on long expeditions must expect hard- 
ships, and some very provoking ones. The sud- 
den change from a warm bed of buffalo robes to | 
the naked limb of a tree is not pleasant; but a | 





try it. The Sutter Creek Ensign relates the fol- 
lowing story: 

The adventure happened in the vicinity of Sil- 
ver Lake. A hunter, providing himself with 
lunch and blankets, started out on a fishing ex- 
pedition to the lake. Night overtook him with 
a slender stock of trout, and spreading his 
blankets under a tree, he determined to camp 
out for the night. He was soon asleep. 

At length he was awakened by angry howls, 
as of wild beasts in conflict, and peering out 
from under his blankets in the faint moonlight, 
he saw two immense grizzlies engaged in a terri- 
ble struggle, their grinders showing with distinct- 
ness as they paused for a moment to snarl at 
each other. 

The hunter was 2 man of iron nerves, but did 
Casting a 
glance to the top of the tree, he reflected half- 
aloud, “That tree seems pretty tall to climb;’ 
but, notwithstanding, he was among the topmost 
branches in the course of a few seconds, amazed 
at his own agility. 

As might be expected, in his hurry he forgot to 
finish his toilet, and found himself “up a tree” 
with only the flimsiest covering to protect him 
from the night air, which in those high altitudes 
is by no means warm in the middle of summer. 
To make matters worse, the grizzlies, instead of 
fighting their battle to the end, ceased their quar- 
relling, squatted down on the blankets just va- 
sated, and gazed up at the “coon” which they 
had so unexpectedly treed. 

There they sat, hour after hour, the hunter 
shivering like a leaf, and almost paralyzed with 
cold, and anathamatizing the day that he ever 
learned to climb trees, At last daylight broke, 
the bears retired, and the hunted hunter with 
difficulty descended, wrapped his robes around 
him and departed. He declares he will never 





climb a tree again to get out of danger. But cir- 
cumstances may change his mind. 
A NEGRO IN THE TELEGRAPH 
OFFICE. 


Galvanic message-writing is a profoundly im- 
pressive thing to the ignorant. The “operator” 
in Palmyra, Mo., gives an instance of a customer 
who couldn’t see how it was: 


The other day a colored man walked into our 
office and requested us to send a message toa 
town thirty miles from here. After much ques- 
tioning, we succeeded in getting the address, 
what he wished to say, and the signature. He 
said he wished to “see it go.” 

“All right,’’ we replied, and calling up the of- 
fice for which the message was destined, inside of 
two minutes we informed him that it had gone. 


“Gone?” he said. 
“Tes.” 


He studied awhile, then he said,— 

“How long before it will get there?” 

“Why, it’s there now,”’ we answered. 

“QO, I guess not,” he replied incredulously. 

“Yes, it is,” we repeated. “It was there the 
minute we sent it.’ 

“O,” he said, “I reckon it takes some little time 
on the way.”” Then he fell into a brown study, 
finally saying, “I reckon I couldn't ever larn that 
business.”’ 

“Maybe not,”’ we said. 

“Was you raised in Missouri?” 

“O, no,” we replied; “‘we are from New York.” 

“T reckon so,”’ he said. 





“Why ?” 

“*Cause you’re so smart. They don’t raise 
folks like you in Missouri.” And he picked up 
his carpet-sack and took his leave, fully con. 
vinced that we had been trying to humbug him, 

Two old farmers were talking at the counter a 
few days ago. One remarked, “The telegraph jg 
wonderful.”’ 

“Yes,’’ replied the other, “it is the most sub. 
limest improvement that I know of.” 


—_+o+—____ 
AN OLD CONVICT. 


A Hartford corresponent of the New York Sun. 
describes a visit to the Connecticut State Prison, 
at Weathersfield, where he came across the re- 
markable convict, Andrew D. Wells, who has 
been a prisoner there from his sixteenth to his 
sixtieth year, and who now, though pardoned 
and released, still remains at work in the prison, 

Wells is described as a man of strong natural 
build, but the impress of age is visible in his 
wrinkled and somewhat emaciated face, and m 
his stiffened bearing. His countenance told of a 
life of silence, of uncheered labor, solitude and 
imprisonment. In conversation, however, he js 
lively and chipper, and he told the story of his 
life with ease and animation. He was thrice sen- 
tenced for robbery, a business, he says, which 
was taught him by his mother when he wasa 
mere boy. He never attended school but a month 
in his life,and when he entered the prison he 
could neither read nor write. 

He managed to improve his mind gradually, 
however, learning to read in his cell at night with 
an old copy of the Bible and an almanac, A 
fellow-prisoner taught him to write, and now he 
is a regular subscriber to several periodicals and 
papers, He has ason whom he never saw, and 

1e hasnot seen his wife for eleven years. 

The warden describes Wells as “‘a sensible old 
chap” and a first-class mechanic. He exhibited 


| a box full of his handiwork, consisting of small 


knives and hammers three-quarters of an inch 
long, to be attached as charms to watech-chains, 
Wells feels the prison-walls his home, and can- 
not bear to be at liberty, so he still works in the 
shop, and boards afd lodges with the chaplain. 
There is a similarity in this to the case of “the 

aged prisoner of the Bastile’’ and the “prisoner 
of Chillon.”” Both spent the best years of a life- 
time in- prison, and when released begged to be 
taken back again. What Byron puts into the 
mouth of the old man of Chillon might well ex- 
press the probable feeling of all the three: 

“At last men came to set me free. 

I asked not why, I recked not when; 

It was at length the same to me 

Fettered or fetterless to be. 

Those heavy walls to me had grown 

A hermitage and all my own. 


And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me.” 


———_ —+e+ 


A LOST RACE. 

It is interesting to examine those wonderful 
and mysterious traces of a people who must have 
inhabited this continent even before the red men, 
whom we erroneously call “the aborigines.” 
The Pittsburgh Commeércial gives this account of 
a road-way recently discovered near the Upper 
Mononguhela: 


Several years ago considerable excitement was 
created in rmount, W. Va., by traces of an 
old macadamized road, extending along the right 
bank of the Monongahela, opposite that place. 
Recently the Government engineering party en- 
gaged in the survey of the Upper Monongahela 
River, examined this old road, and from the 
members of the party we learn that there can be 
no doubt but that this road furnishes another 
trace of the lost race that once dominated the 
continent, long before the Indians came into pos- 
session. 

There are traces of the road for nearly eleven 
miles along the narrow strip of bottom land be- 
tween the hills and the river. Generally the 
road is covered by from two to five feet of allu- 
vium, either deposited through the course of 
ages by the river floods, or else by the slow 
washing of the hills skirting it. Its width is said 
to be fifteen feet. : 

The most curious feature about the road is 
that the stone of which it is formed appears, in- 
variably, to have been burned. Whenever the 
road shows itself in the cutting banks, it is 
marked by the black substratum of ashes. In 
depth the broken stone varies from six inches to 
eighteen inches of irregular fragments. The ma- 
terial employed appears to have been largely 
composed of boulders of red sandstone, and the 
conjecture is that they were broken, after being 
made hot, with water thrown upon them. There 
being few (if any) boulders in the river or adja 
cent country, the query arises, Where could the 
material have been obtained to make this road? 

At the crossings of the streams there are no 
traces of bridge abutments or piers, which leads 
to the conclusion that the streams were crossed 
on wooden bridges. At many points the road is 
covered with trees over one hundred years old, 
which makes it certain that it was constructed 
long before the advent of the white man; and 
there are other circumstances which lead to the 
conclusion that it was made in those early ages 
when a semi-civilized people inhabited North 
America, No one acquainted with the habits of 
the North American Indians would give them 
credit for constructing such a work of art as this. 





a 


A Lesson To LEARNERS.—When old Zacha- 
riah Fox, the great merchant of Liverpool, was 
asked by what means he contrived to realize so 
large a fortune as he possessed, his reply was, 
“Friend, by one article alone, and in which thou 





mayest deal too, if thou pleascst; it is civility.” 
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For the Companion. 


PATTY’S DREAM. 


“Last night,” she said, with wide-open eyes, 
“When stars were hung in deep black skies, 
Like Christmas candles on a tree, 
A wonderful dream came down to me. 
Dreamland’s the place! I do declare 
I saw a hundred dollies there! 
The tallest tall as a water-pail, 
The smallest small as a finger-nail; 
And some were dark and some were fair, 
With pretty heads of curly hair! 
They smiled, and bowed, and nodded to me, 
Like Arabelle on the Christmas tree. 
Their dresses were made of gay, soft silk; 
Their petticoats, white as bread-and-milk, 
Were worked in flowers, scallops and holes; 
And in my dream all dolls had souls! 
Their skins were soft as pussy’s fur, 
And white as mine, I’m sure they were; 
And one, with cheeks as round and red 
As the apples sweet that came to me 
A week ago on the Christmas tree, 
Stepped daintily up and softly said, 
‘O, never leave these marble halls! 
Come, live with us, the Queen of Dolls.’ 
I don’t know what I would have said, 
When open popped my eyes—in bed! 
And ever since I’ve tried to guess 
Whether it would have been No or Yes. 
What a pity that dreams don’t last! 
What a pity they speed so fast! 
They’re just as good as something true, 
And very often better too!” 

CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


OE 
For the Companion, 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

Away up four flights of rickety stairs, in a bit 
of an attic, lived three children, with their mother 
and little Pussy Marble. 

There was Patty, a round-backed, sad-eyed, | 
long-armed little girl of ten frosty winters, for | 
never 2 summer seemed to have come into Pat- | 
ty’s wearisome trot of life. 





Then there was Princey, a smiling, restless, | | 


shock-headed boy of eight, and baby Pep’mint, 
with white, puffy cheeks and very limp limbs, | 
and such a big head, that hung down, all day | 
long, asleep or awake, over the aching shoulders 
of careworn little Patty. 

Twas New Year’s morning. Pussy Marble 
was curled up fast asleep before the nice warm 
stove. Mrs. Marble was washing, and wonder- 
ing as usual how much longer Princey’s boots 
and Patty’s gown and Pep’mint’s one little 
scrimped, patched petticoat would hold on. Pat- 
ty was sitting on a block of wood, and with baby 
Pep’mint’s big head slung very far over one 
shoulder, was patching Princey’s best trousers. 





A slipshod sound of old shoes clacketing brisk- 
ly up over the creaky stairs was presently heard 
above the noise of the rubbing-board and the 
doleful croon of Patty’s lullaby. 

“’Appy New Year!”? burst forth in liveliest 
tones from the lips of a queer little figure that 
paused for a moment on the threshold of the at- 
ue, and then turned a series of somersets across 
the bare floor up to the very heels of startled 
Mrs. Marble, 

“My stars, Princey Marble!” cried out his 
Mother, whirling round and wiping her hands on 

€t apron preparatory to cuffing young Princey. 

But Princey vaulted nimbly out of her way, 


| Chester Square. 
cents ’fI would. 1 rung the bell. My fingers | 
| was ’most froze ’thout any mittens. 
| ins is busy, so Pve brought ’em home,’ says I. 
| ‘All right,’ says he. 


iI did. 


‘lor, it was so pooty, and such a lot of nice girls 


;did you have? says she. 


| and then she went to the closet and brought out 


THE 


THE YOUTH’S 


outside for a bundle, which he set down on the | 


ing a shower of paper parcels from his pockets, 


' while he turned proudly round and round to ex- 
hibit his new coat. 


By this time the baby was roaring loudly, and 
Patty dropping the old trousers and thimble and 
scissors on Pussy Marble’s back, rose up and | 
cried out, ““O dear, dear, our Princey’s gone and | 
been a thief! He’s stole a coat! Oma! O Pep-| 
aminty, what shall we do!” } 

“No Taint a thief! It was give tome. ’Appy | 
New Yee-e-e-r, I tell you.’ Princey fairly bawled 
his innocence in Patty’s ear. 

“Give? Who give?” shrieked Patty and her | 
mother, rushing at him and seizing him by the 
collar, as if to shake the truth out of him. 

And this was Princey’s story: 

“T took home Miss Blivins’ clothes for her, to 
She said she’d give me two 


‘Miss Bliv- | 
| 
‘Take ’em along up two 
pair of stairs, first door to the right, and knock.’ 
‘Come in,’ says somebody. I come in. 
O my! but I thought it was the president’s par- 


and boys jabbering and having a good time. 
“*Appy New Yer!’ they all called out. ‘Thank 
ye, mum,’ says I, and made the nice bow to 
’em, that teacher showed me. ‘Why don’t you 
say ’Appy New Yer back to us? says a little girl 
with goldy hair. She poked her fingers in the 
holes in my jacket, and O’d ’mazin pitiful at 
’em. ‘Here’s all our New Yer’s presents; what 
‘Nothin’, says I. 
Then their mother asked me all about my folks, 


this iligant coat, and says, ‘I hope it will keep 
you warm, and I wish youa happy New Yer.’ ” 





“What did you say, Princey Marble?” asked 
Patty, eagerly. 

“Nothin’. The words stuck in my throat. 
They sent me down stairs to the kitchen, to get 
a nice breakfast. I bet it wasa jolly one. And | 
then the cook sent me up stairs again, because | 
little Goldy Locks wanted to see me. She toted 
this bundle out to me. ’Twas most too big for 
her to carry. And says she, ‘Take that home to 
your mother and sisters, and be a good boy all 
the rest of the year, because I want you to. J’m 
going to,’ says she, ‘when I don’t forget.’ ‘So’ll 
I,’ says 1. Then another little girl stuck things 
in my pockets. ‘That’s for Pepaminty,’ says 
she; she stopped to laugh. ‘That’s for Patty,’ 
says she, ‘and the apron is for your mother. | 
Tell em ’Appy New Yer, for me.’ ‘I will,’ says 
I. Now am Ia thief, Patty Marble?” 

Princey, too happy to be angered long by Pat- 
ty’s suspicions, strutted round and round the at- | 
tic in his new overcoat, and Patty flew after him 
and hugged him with her one unoccupied arm. 
The mother, meantime, was wiping her eyes on 
her sudsy skirt and peering into the bundle. 

“Goodness gracious, Princey Marble, this is 
the first time such a happy new year ever clim up 
these stairs. Why, look a here! A hood! just 
in the nick of time for me, for mine is all to tat- 
ters. A gown! Two gowns! stockin’s! O my, 
what warm, whole ones. <A pair of shoes for 
Princey, ’s good as new! And I a thinkin’ this 
very morning the Lord had given out pervidin’ 
for us Marbles.’ 

Mrs. Marble wiped her eyes again on her 
sleeve. The children, with their mouths full of 
chocolate drops, had just unfolded a mince pie 
from its wrapper. 

“O ma, mayn’t we all sit right down and eat 
this beautiful New Year’s pie? Ma, mayn’t 
we?” they shrieked in chorus. 








| plaything, though. 


COMPANION. 


’ 


“?Anpy New Yer.’ they both shouted, as 
for the days which were to come. 
ELsIE GORHAM. 





For the Companion. 


GRACE’S NEW YEAR. 


“A doll?” 

“But [have so many dolls now; there’s Victo- | 
ria, and Eugenie, and Garabaldi. O dear, no. I 
don’t think I want another doll.” 

“How would you like a set of doll’s furni- 
ture?” 

“But, papa, you know Uncle Will bought me 
a whole set of furniture for dolly’s house, Christ- 
mas.”” 

“Let me see,—a set of dominos, then?” 

“T have three sets, now,” said Grace, looking | 
sadly in her father’s face. 

Mr. Cutts had asked his little daughter what 
she would choose for a New Year's present, but 
she found it very difficult to decide, as you have 
seen, not because there were so many things she 
wanted, as would be the case with some little 
girls, but because she already had every thing 
she could think of. 

Grace was an only child, and from the time 
she lay in her cradle enveloped in the finest of 
flannels and laces, until to-night, when she sat 
on her father’s knee, a little bundle of fluttering 
ribbons and silk, she had been indulged with 
all that wealth could buy, and now at the age of 
eight, slie was like the great Alexander, who, 
having got the whole world into his possession, 
sighed for another one. 

Very different was it with Jane Murphy, a lit- 
tle girl about the age of Grace, who lived in the 
same city. During all the eight years of her life, 
she had never yet received either a Christmas, or 
New Year, or a birth-day present. 

Her home was a single room in an attic, and 
from the two small windows there was nothing 
to be seen but the chimneys of other houses, and 
clothes hanging out to dry on the roofs. Some- 
times she earned a few pennies by rag-picking, 
which she always carried home to her mother. 

Mrs. Murphy was a washer-woman, but though 
poor, hard-featured and coarsely dressed, Jane 
was just as fond of her as Grace was of her 
mamma, 

It was about dusk on New Year’s Eve, as Jane 
was making tea for her mother, who had not 
been able to go to her work that day, on ac- 
count of illness, that there came a knock at the 
door, 

Jane opened it, and admitted a lady and a lit- 
tle girl, both very richly dressed. 

Never had such grandeur been seen inside the 
poor garret before, and Jane was just thinking 
there must be some mistake about it, when the 
lady and her mother called each other by name. 

The visitor was Mrs. Cutts, and she had come 
to inquire for the poor woman who washed for 
her, having heard that she was ill. The little 
girl was Grace, and while the two mothers were 
talking together, the children made acquaint- 
ance. 

“Are these all the dolls you’ve got?” asked 
Grace, looking curiously at the sticks dressed 
up, and the rag-babies her companion showed 
her. 

“Yes. I never had a real doll in my life,” said 
Jane; “but then I have lots of fun with these, 
you know.” 

“And haven’t you any other playthings?” 
asked Grace. 

“Yes. I’ve got a kitten and a geranium. See; 
aint it a beauty? I don’t know as you call it a 
And sometimes I run round 
the corner and hear Mr. Blodgett’s canary-bird 
sing. Mr. Blodgett’s the grocer. He keeps his 
bird hanging outside the door, in fair weather, 
and when our mothers say, ‘Now you may run 
out and play a little while,’ round goes Hepsy 
Green and I, to hear the canary.” 

“Why doesn’t your mother buy you one, if 
you think so much of it?” asked Grace. 

“Buy a canary-bird!” said Jane, laughing. “I 
guess folks don’t wash to get money to buy ca- 
naries with.” 

Just then Mrs. Cutts said she must go. 
two little girls bade each other good-by. 

As soon as they had got into the carriage, 
Grace told her mother about the canary, and 
asked permission to give hers to poor Jane, who 
had so little to make her happy. 

Mrs. Cutts was so pleased with this that the 
tears came in her eyes. She had taken Grace 
there on purpose that she night learn something 
of poverty, and she was glad that her sympathies 


So the 





Ma, deep in the mysteries of the bundle, nod- 
ded assent, so they sat right down and devoured 





turned s : 
— d another somerset, and then straightened 
vmself in his ragged shoes. 
hd + > . a . 
Appy New Yer.” he yelled again, darting 


the pie, Pepaminty having a gencrous share, and 
a piece being laid by for ma, and for lame John- 
ny, who lived down stairs. 


i 


were awakened. 
| The next day the Murphys received another 





first, and then Grace presented to Jane a box of 
floor, and concluded his performances by empty- | they cleared away the last crumb and took heart playthings, and her canary in a pretty cage. 


Jane could hardly find words to express her 


joy, and begged Grace to take her white kitten 


| in return. 


Grace declared that she never had spent so 


happy a New Year in her life. 


other? 


“Papa, I have had two new things, when 


| I thought there was nothing I wanted,” said she. 


“The kitten is one,” said he; “but what is the 


or? 


“The pleasure of making Jane happy.” 








{ 
visit from their friends, and this tue they did 
| not come empty-handed. 


| Mrs. Cutts opened her basket of useful articles Figh 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 
My first is in new, but not in old; 
My second is in metal, but not in gold; 
My third is in slow, but not in fast; 
My fourth is in ship, but not in mast; 
My fifth is in work, but not in play; 
My sixth is in earth, but not in clay; 
My seventh is in heart, but not in mind; 
My whole in New England you will find. 
s. Cc. W. 
2. 
REBUS. 





What a Marshpee Indian said. 
G. B, GRiFFITH. 
3. 
THE TWO LETTERS, 

Two letters we, and useful, 

Though nothing can we say; 
But place another near us, 

And read us many a way. 
With B we spell a boy’s name, 

While C brings a fine horse; 
Long F a tiny pocket shows, 

To guard a thing from loss; 
With H we watch the fire, 

With J some work is found; 
While M shows many people, 

And N a something round; 
But R will lead us into wrong, 
And § in weeping end our song. 

4. 
PICTORIAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


(The injtials and final letters of the last five of these 
plants will give the names of the first two.) 





CHAKL, 


WORD SQUARE, 


1, Serious. 


2,A Bird. 3,Toavoid. 4, A Stanza, 
5, To goin. 


SEPTUAGINT. 
6. 

BOYS’ NAMES DECAPITATED. 

Behead a boy’s name, and leave part of an ear of 
corn. 

Behead a boy’s name and leave a building. 

Behead a boy’s name, and leave to change. 

Behead a boy’s name and leave a trick. 

Behead a boy’s name and leave an expression of 
dislike. 

Behead a boy’s name and leave a measure. 

Behead a boy’s name and leave what he is himself. 

Behead a boy’s name and leave a musical instru- 
ment, J.P. B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Limb, Indigo, Nut, Nepeta, Acorn, Elemi, 
Upas, Salt-wort. LINNA:US, BOTANIST. 
2. You see boys and girls hanging stockings up on 
Christmas eve. 
3% PARSE 
AMOUR 
ROMAN 
SUAVE 
ERNES 
4. Columbia, Dover, Annapolis. 
an apple is.) 
5. A toast. Invalid. Latin. 
6. Oh, dear! Hey! Alas! La! What! See! Hark! 


(Columbiad over 
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! Indians; and, in order to secure aid, a courier must | 
be sent to the Kine: nid fort, almost immediately op- | 
| posite this city, and about ten miles from the place 
in which they were surrounded. There were but } 
few men, and it was too hazardous a trip to think of 
sending a woman. Whit to do they knew not. 
gut delay was dangerous; every moment was 
fraught with peril, and had it not been for the 
heroism of Miss “Millie’’ Cooper, in all probability 
they would all have perished. She stepped calmly 
forward and bade them bring her a favorite horse 
belonging to the family, and with the tears and 
prayers of her imperilled friends, rode forth on her 
noble mission. As she dashed out of the inclosure 
the murderous Indians let fly ashower of arrows, 
and with blood trickling down her horse’s sides, she 
| fairly flew from danger. 
In a short while she arrived at the Kincaid fort 
and tower ead —_, scngg ge na were sent 
2 s out immediately, and before the dinner hour the 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the | rascally redskins were routed and the settlers saved. 
Postage by us. The noble bravery of the young girl won her a name 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during | will not soon be forgotten in this part of the 
4 State. 





The Sunscrirrion Pricr of the COMPANION is 


) a 
THE COMPANION 1s sent to subscribers until an explicit 

order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- BOTH WERE SATISFIED. 

ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 

quired by law. The following amusing incident is related of the 
PAYMENT for the Companion, w hen sent by mail, should | German Emperor: 


be made ™ 2 8, Ba 
Wensum ba diaep os Minaeye AN sank-checks, of Drafts. In 1864the German Emperor, then only King of 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- | Prussia, made an incognito journey into Hungary. 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. | One day, walking in the ne ighborhood of Ireplitz, 
The date against your name on the margin of your paper | 2@ met a gentleman slowly pacing the road, tran- 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. sd | quilly smoking his porcel: uin pipe the while. His 
RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of | Majesty, always curious for information, saluted the 
money by us Lene ap nN ' opposite your name on | sh i , ait. 
your paper can be changec¢ 1at are you, my good man?” he aske 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers} “A magistrate,” answered the stranger, somewhat 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber, wishes | taken aback by the abruptness of the question. 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be pa “And are you contented with your lot?” 
Always give the name of the Post-Office nip sh your “Certainly.” a 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our “Then,” said the King, “allow me to congratulate 
books unless this is done. you!” 
The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- He was just moving away when it occurred to the 
Pp. : J O £ y Wi 
pers are he!d responsible until arrearages are paid, and | magistrate that it was now his turn to become the 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. questioner. “And you, my good man—who are 
Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY | you?” he asked of the Prussian monarch. 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. “I—I am the King of Prussia,” answered the lat- 
ter, thinking to confound the Hungarian, who did 
not, however, seem the least surprised. 
MR. WILSON’S POVERTY. “Are you contented with your lot?” he demand- 
™ ‘ sin its ed, as he blew a whiff of smoke into the air. 

Mr. Wilson, like the Roman Cincinnatus, was not| “Of course!” replied William, with some appear- 
ashamed of honorable poverty. He preferred hon- — ap eee | oo annoyed, A 
esty, with a good conscience, to unjust gains or aml tee ca ue ah ogee eg sues can ae Nis 
doubtful speculations. The Jndependent tells a good poreel: rin pipe, and courteous!) aluting the King, 
story of him that we gladly repeat: 1e quietly continued his walk, and Prussian Maj- 

The evening before his inauguration as Vice-Pres- | ¢StY» peer ee going on his way, did not feel ex- 

. . actly satistied wi > impressi > ha ade 
dent, he called on Tir. Saner and enid,—~ j stied with the impression he had made on 


the Hungarian judge. 

“Sumner, can you lend me a hundred dollars? I 
have not got money enough to be inaugurated on.” 

Mr. Sumner replied,— 

“Certainly. If ithad been a large sumI might 
not have been able to help you; but Ican always 
lend a friend a hundred dollars.” 

He then gave Mr. Wilson a cheque for the amount, 
and after the latter had retired, Mr. Sumner, turn- lady: 
ing to Mr. Carpenter, remarked,— “Shut the door; 

“There is an incident worth remembering,—such | cold outside! 


Very much overcome with mortification and em- 
sae sver have occurre anv ¢ ae 3 ; F 
# one as could never have occurred in any country barrassment, she looked about for the speaker, say- 


ing.— 

“Pardon me, madam, but the wind blew so I could 
hardly close the door.” 

“Well, mind your eye, miss, and don’t do it again,’ 
repeated the voice, when to her great astonishment, 
the young lady discovered that she had been con- 
a versing with a well educated and certainly very fa- 

— . miliar “poll- parrot. 
A NOVEL LIGHT, Evidently annoyed at the bird for deceiving her 
A light has been invented of a curious sort, which | 5°» the young lady turned her back to the cage, and 
was intent upon examining some flowers. Suddenly 
the same voice, or what seemed to be, said to her,— 

“What can 1 do for you, miss?” 

“If you hold your tongue I shall be gratified above 
all things,” replied the young mias, turning around 
“ ° . | as she spoke, and discovering the lady proprietor 
Whenever a light is pete her presence. — 

The denouement was all that might be imagined. 





























. * a 
“SHUT THE DOOR.” 
The Buffalo Courier tells the following story: 


Yesterday afternoon a very well-bred and e “xceed- 
ingly dignified young lady of this city entered a flo- 
rist’s to y make a pureha *, When she was accosted as 
follows by a shrill voice rese smbling that of an aged 








don’t you know any better? It’s 


but our own,” 

That cancelled cheque, if still in existence, with 
Senator Sumner’s signature on its face, and Vice- 
President Wilson’s on the back, would be a very 
desirable autograph. 


is very convenient for occasional use, A three or 
four-ounce bottle is taken of clear glass; into this 
is put a piece of phosphorus about the size of a pea. 
The bottle is then filled one-t.ird full of boiled 
sweet oil, and tightly corked. 
needed, the cork is drawn for a moment, and fresh 
nir lectin, and then replaced tightly. The phospho- 
rus, coming in contact with the fresh air, becomes 
luminous, and gives out about as much light asa 
common lamp. If it grows dim, the cork must be 
drawn again and replaced. In cold weather the oil | & hard fight. 
becomes chilled, and the bottle may need to be held | to fight a wolf and take him captive. 
ina warm hand, or put fora moment or two in a A singular story of a horse is told by the Gazette of 
It is said | Rarrie, Canada, to the following effect: Mr. John 
Davis, ‘of Sullivan township, has a horse which, hav- 
ing a bad habit of getting out of its pasture, he fet- 
tered one night recently by fastening the fore feet 
together. During the night a pack of wolves were 
heard in the vicinity, and the next day Mr. Davis 
- “ie ca visited his horse with some anxiety as to its condi- 
The dress goods known as “poplin,” originally of | tion, Away off in the field the animal was seen 
silk, is a different fabric from that denoted as “Irish | standing in a very singular position. A great wolf 
was under his fore feet, held to the earth by the 
“Iris! lin” hat was RE AE | chain fetters, and so securely imprisoned that escape 
rish poplin” to what was at one time considered 4 | Was impossible, The horse had a few scratches up- 
great misfortune: on the neck. He had evidently been attacked by 
Nearly two centuries ago a band of exiled Hugue- the wolves, had worsted them, capturing one, hold- 
nots from France landed on the coast of Ireland. | ing his captive a prisoner of war for four or five 
Few in numbers, yet industrious, this little band of | hours. 
intelligent men established the silk trade, which has 
since been modified into the manufacture of poplin. HITTING THE MARK. 
They located at Dublin, in the Coombs, where the hap * — 
woollen trade of Ireland formerly flourished. Ready wit is a fortunate gift for a teacher, for it 
_ Here the silk weavers were impeded by every pos- | js more effective in repressing disorder in a school- 
sible restriction, and by a variety of legal enact- i aaniding' Beal Eaniik 
ments. But the present prosperity of the tr: ule is | A a ae 
owing to what was at that time considered their | 
greatest misfortune,—the inadequate supply of silk. The Bowdoin College Orient gives an amusing per- 
Necessity compelled the unhappy silk weavers to | sonal reminiscence of Henry W. Longfellow, the 
e miploy another material to eke out the scanty sup- poet. When he was a professor at th: ut college he 
ply of silk. Naturally they took wool or worsted | was se riously annoyed during a very poor recitation 
for the wefts, and thus poplin was introduced. in French. “At last a student was called upon who 
<a « ro had evidently made little or no preparation, and was 
prompted by his classmates very audibly, The pro- 
DARING RIDE, fessor gave no heed to the prompting, but let the 
P P ; . _, | Student blunder through his paragraph, and, when 
The perilous adventures which the early pioneers | the young man was seated, quietly said, “Your reci- 
encountered, and which even now our Western set- | tation reminds me of the Spanish theatre, where the 
tlers are familiar with to some extent, are well il- | prompter performs a more important part than the 
lustrated in the following incident in the life of actor.’ we a 
a Missouri settler, Joseph 
This adventure occurred 








=—— 
CAPTURING A WOLF, 


Plucky goats have been known to beat off lions in 
But it is a novel adventure fora horse 


warm place before the cork is removed, 
that one of these bottles will do service for six 
months. 


—_—- >. -——— 


WOW NECESSITY INVENTED A CLOTH, 


’ 





We owe the beautiful and less expensive 


poplin.”” 


—_———_———_— 


room than any amount 
low once made a happy hit. 








Miss Cooper, sister of 4 - - 3 
Cooper, recently deceased YEARS ago, a traveller going from New ¥ ork to 
itil: Drnigataeaaiteais Albany, called at a Dutch tavern, and, after taking 
about the year 1815: some refreshment, inquired his nearest way to his 
Just at daybreak the settlement was alarmed by | destined place, to which the landlord made this re- 
an attack of Indians, and it was only by the utmost | ply: 
bravery and daring that they were re ‘tained in check “Yaas, I can tell you as petter as any man in dis 
Jong enough to allow the families to rush inside the | world. You durn‘de parn around, den make de 
fort for safe ty. Once within the wall they held the | bridge over, den durn de river up stream, den de 
savages at detinuce-—for a time only. : | first honse you come up, dat is my prother Hans’ 

















On consnitation it was decided that the whit s parn,shingled mit straw; he can tell you so petter as 
could resist but a short time the attack of U tean.” 








TABLISHED REMEDY. —‘“Brown’s Bronchial 
are widely known as an established remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Hoarseness, aud other troubles 
of the Throat and Lungs. 


An E 
Troches” 


Corticelli’s Spool Silk. 
30—26t Leware of substitutes. 








| 
| 
Established 18 years. Tas facilities for the practical ed- 


ucation of young men not afforded by similar schools. For 
Catalogue address JNO. R. CORNEL L, Troy, N. Y. 52-1t | 


per day at home. Samples worth $1, | 
$5 to $20 free. STINSON & Co., Portland, Main.’ 


| 
a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit a 
$12 terms free. TRUE & CO., ~ 





; Augusta, Maine. 40 
HE BEST SET OF TOOXES for Boy : 
world. Lllustrated Gentian tose oe oe ae ‘the 

50—4t - H. SANDERSON, Amherst, Mass. 

LARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL is the best to 
/ mark clothing. gets’ samples mailed, 35 cts, 

Box 141, No. Hampton, Mass. —— | 


GAY E YOUR DOCTOR’S BILLS by using Wis- 
me tar des alge ee o Wild Cherry for conghs, colds, ete. 
e genuine has the signat 3 
wrapper. 50 cts. and $1 a ‘a bottle. i See a ae 
5() EENELY-PRINTED Visiting Cards sent, post- 
paid, for 25 cts. Send stamp for samples of Gl: 


Cards ; 
rede nowflake, Damask, ete. ye have over 
49— 


| 
















ents wante 


Ag 
A. Hl. FULL 


Wont for 
Pw AV 
tity, at L. « 
eiincmsashat jyuare), Boston. 

: ee Orders” by mail promptly filled, 
List 





“RK & CO., Brockton, Mass, 


PORRE NTO CARVING and 


I} NG planed, and sold in any quan- 
ve - JOHNSON’S, 39 Charlestown St. 





; 49-tf 
CoME into the boudoir, Maud, 


[EUREK 
SILK] 
OPIUM t HABITS. ~ with all Complications of Organ- | 

3 ic or Functional Disease Cured, 
5th year. One thousand testimonials. No public ity. Xo 


pain. agg get time. State your case, 
MARSH, M.D., Quiney, Mich. 


Am: ater ir Wood Wor on s 
Can find everything they require in rare and fancy | 
Woods, planed ready for use at 
CEO. W. READ & CO.’S, 
186 to 200 Lewis St., New York. 
Send 3-c. stamp for Catalogne and Price List. 39—26t 


DECALCOMANIE, 25 cts. 


rh. : Sheets Scraps, 25 cts 
. W. H. WAITT, Box 222, Medford, Mass, 


2) cts. 
at “Lowest Priced and DEST.” 


Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, es envelopes, etc, 

Larger sizes f or larger work. 
Busincas Men do the ting and advertis- 
(+ ing, save money and incre 


Pp. protit in Amate ad Pr ° 
t fun and a 0; 
| Be intorg i Oy: Sprinting. 8 end two sang for cata- 
jogue Tak yes »to the Manufacturers, 
esse® or ¥ & ©U., Meriden, Conn, 
10 FINELY PRINTED VISITING C aus 
with your name on all of them, sent for 20 cts 
fore sending elsewhere, send 3-cent stamp and ; vet Si _ 
ples of allmy Visiting Cards and full particulars. I will 
also send you one i - > o of my Acquaintance Cards, three 
styles, for 10 cts. 
F. 


B.W ASD U R NE & CO., Printers, 
Middleboro’, Mass. 


For the cheating silks have flown! 
Tn length Evreka is no fraud; 
We sew with it alone. 
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Florence All- -Clamp ‘Spring Skate. 





Is fastened to the fost, by Clamps only, and is readily 
——— and see by aiew turns at the hee 
sier to the 





si ot ‘cal ankle than any other 
Skate. No parts ev posed to be clogged with ice. Price 
#3 50. Sent to any part of the United States or Canada, 





on 


by express or mail, charge prepaid, for &3 75. 
Flerence Spring and Strap Skate. 
Price $3 00. Sent as above for $3 25. 
Florence Steel Club Skate. 


The best Skate in the world for the ener. 
Price $1 O00. Sentas above for & 








SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO THE 
Florence Sewing Machine Co., Florence, Mass. 


A HOLIDAY GIFT! 


THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE. 
Tnstructive, Profitable, and Fascinating. 


OVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS. 








Send for Price 





10, Send stamp for 


log 
ry deat ers in all kinds of PRINTING MATERIAL, 
49 Federal Street, Boston. 


HENS LAY Something to make Hens Lay made | 
® from fresh Blood, Bones and Meat, dried 
and ground toas WEET meal. Fowls like it very much. 
Trial bags 50 cts, and $1; 100 1b. bag, $2 50. 
aa «& BOWKER, 

53 No. Market St. » Boston. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian. It willdot rk of a $250 | 
press, 4x6. $14; Gx! 8x12, $60. 
Sens OFFICE COM- 
PLETE FOR 85. 


Stamp for 
< ttalognue is 








_ 49-18 at 








CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 

Boston, Mass 
Established 1847. 


~ and Morphine habit absolute 
speedily enred. Paint : ° 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr, Carl 
ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, IL. 
wanted for our illnstrs 


A GE N TS established five year i plendid | 


Splendid | 
Premiums, large commissions. Sample copy, with | 
beantiful dark ground Chrome of Hys 


21—26t 










inth or Fuehsia. 
15 cts. Home Guest PUBLISHING Co. - Boston, Mass. 


$ Enterprise Printing Presses. 





Just ovt. 4sizes. Send stamp for catalogue 
toJ.C@OK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 50—tf 





DEC. 30, 1875, 


~ SOMETHING NEW. 


There are in the United States and Canada to-day over 
thirty thousand young men and women, and boys and 
girls, Who are using GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
for self-instruction in Penmanship, many of whom have 
written us letters like the following: 

“Isthere a paper published in this country, devoted to 
Penmanship, giving specimens from the best penmen, 
news of the art, biographical sketches, ete.? If so, I 
want to subscribe. lam just beginning to see in penman- 





| Ship agreat field for usefulness and profit, and want to 


keep posted.” 

Similar inquiries have been received from many eminent 
penmen also, and teachers of both sexes in all parts of 
the country. 

Our reply has been, “There is no such paper.” 





Oo 





That such a paper is greatly needed,—that it would be a 
valuable addition to the periodicals of the day, and that 


| ie would be a great success, if first-class, there can be no 
| doubt. 


After mature deliberation, and w th well-developed 
| plans for the future, we hereby announce that we have 
begun the publication of 





A Live, 


Original, 
and Sparkling Monthly, 


Handsomely Illustrated, the first number of which is 
now ready! 


THE VOLUME FOR 1876 


will contain 

Biographical Sketches and finely-executed 
Portraits of leading Penmen, Artists and Ed- 
ucators; 

Beautiful Fac-simile Specimens of Orna- 
mental Penmanship, by Master-penmen; 

Lessons in Writing; 

Book Notices; 

Stories; 

Illustrated Articles by the Editor and Oth- 
ers on Penmanship in Schools ; 

Answers to Correspondents (A very valuable 
Seature, alone worth many times the cost of the paper); 

Personal and School News; 

Poetry; 
and items of interest for every BOY AND GIRL. 

a en 


It will be our aim to make the GAZETTE 


THE BEST PAPER PUBLISHED 
for young people and teachers,—the brightest, the 
interesting, and the handsomest. 

We place the subscription price at 
Only Seventy-five Cents per Year! 
which ineludes the payment of the postage by us. 
Subscribe now, and get all the numbers for the 
year! Enclose the money, and address 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Publisher, 
Manchester, 
—N. H.— 





SPECIAT OFFER. ‘To those who have purchased 
the Compendium, we will send the Gazette one 
year, postage-paid, for only 50 cents, if ordered imme 
diately. The names of those ordering the Compendium 
are all on our books, except such as have purchased of 
our agents. If purchased of an agent, please give his or 
her name, if possible. 





The Compendium is now being sold by Agents 
throughout the country, the demand for it being as great 
as we can well suppl Agents are hereby notified that 
they can have the Gazette for both themselves and pa- 
trons on the above terms,—they may offer both the Cox 
PENDIUM and the Gazerre one year for $150. No 
comission, however, will be allowed on the paper, 48 
that price will barely pay cost of white paper, engraving 
and printing. 





If there is no agent in your place that you know of, and 
you want the CompgnbD1UM, we will mail it, prepaid, for 
une dollar ; or both that and the Pexman’s Gazerts for 
the coming year for $1 50. 





For the past year (since October, 1874) we have adver- 
tised in the Fouth’s Companion. Whatever we have ad- 
vertised to do, we have faithfully performed; we have 
never known an instance of dissatisfaction. When we 
say that the Penman’s Gazette will be 4 first-class 
paper, worth many times its cost, we think the statement 
will be accepted by all who have had dealings with us. 


Specimen Copies will be sent, post- -paid, for tem 
cents. We cannot send them free. 
iG If J. B. Leasure, and others, who have ordered 


the Compendium and omitted their address, or some pore 
tion of it, so that we cannot fill their orders, will please 
write again, giving full address, we will forward Com 
pendiums. We cannot send them without. Give ~ 
full address every time you write, or do not bl 
we cannot fill your orders. 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 


Publisher Penman’s Gazette, 


ame 





Manchester, 
(S" NEW HAMPSHIRE: ; 
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